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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—— = 

ARLIAMENT was prorogued yesterday in a speech from 

the 'Throne to which no one, Liberal or Conservative, can 

take exception. The Queen recites the well-known story of the 
Sondan campaign, compliments her troops on the valour they 
have displayed, and the Colonies on their loyal offers of assistance, 
especially thanking the Colony of New South Wales for the dis- 
tinguished services of its contingent. She anticipates that the 
death of the Mahdi will enable her to perform with less difficulty 
the duties towards the Ruler and people of Egypt which events 
have imposed on her. She will not relax in her “ efforts to 
place the government and good order of that country upon a 
firm foundation.” She tells us that her relations with all the 
Powers are friendly, and that she hopes that her negotiations 
with Russia will “lead at an early period to a satisfactory settle- 
ment.” She speaks of her interference in Bechuanaland as neces- 
sary in the interests of the native races. She refers to the steps 
being now taken to place the North-Western frontier of India 
in a condition of adequate defence. She records the satisfaction 
with which she has assented to the Bill for confederating the 
Australian Colonies, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, the 
Scotch Secretary Bill,—under which, by-the-way, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon bas been nominated as the first Secre- 
tary,—the Trish Land Purchase Bill, and the Dwellings of the 
Poor Bill. She announces the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the Depression of Trade, and “to ascertain whether it can 
be alleviated by any legislative measures.” And then, referring 
to the Reform Bills and the coming Dissolution, she prays that 
the blessing of God may rest upon the extended liberties of her 
people, “and that the numbers who are called to the exercise 
of new powers will use them with the sobriety and discernment 
which for so long a period have marked the history of this 
nation.” To that prayer we can all give a hearty amen. 


We hear with great satisfaction that there is some hope of a 
serious change in the Bechuanaland policy of the Government, 
and that Sir Charles Warren will probably be supported after all. 
The Conservatives could do nothing more likely to win credit for 
their Colonial policy than supporting Sir Charles Warren; and, 
at all events, they must not desert him on the strength of 
advice from so very partial a source as that of the Governor of 
the Cape Colony. Sir Charles Warren was chosen because he 
was thought to be precisely the man for the emergency, and in 
every respect he has justified that choice. To paralyse him 
because the Governor of a colony dominated by a completely 
different set of interests disapproves his action, is to set up the 
judgment of a man who was not selected for the emergency, 
and who is specially disqualified for estimating it impartially, 
over the judgment of a man by whose decision the Government 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a pert little speech at Wim- 
borne on Wednesday. He was very bitter with the Daily News 
and the Standard for attacking him, and tried to make himself 
out the most soft-spoken of men, one who had never in any way 
provoked the attacks of others. He declared that it is the Liberals, 
not the Tories, who wish to tax the food of the people, and justi- 
fied his statement by Mr. Childers’s proposal to increase the tax 
on beer. He declared the Liberals quite unable to cope with 
the question of Redistribution, and said that the lame dog had 
been helped over the stile by the Tories. The Radicals, he asserted, 
are all quarrelling about their policy, while the Tories are all united 
about theirs. The Tories intend to bring everything straight, 
to economise, to defend the Colonies, to give peace to Ireland, 
to reform the administration of all the departments, and to con- 
stitute in fact a good and wise Government. Well,there is nothing 
likelarge promises. Only, like the French revolutiouary assignats, 
they are apt to be so very soon depreciated in value that the 
more you promise the less will your promises be worth. Lord 
Randolph himself is already a political assignat that only passes 
current at all among the Tories, and is rudely depreciated even 
by a very great many of the best of them. 


The present leader of the House of Commons is already deep in 
the conflict of the General Election. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
made his first speech to the constituency he hopes to win,—the 
Western Division of Bristol,—on Saturday last. The Liberals, 
however, were beforehand with him, and on the previous day, that 
is, yesterday week, Mr. Brinsley Nixon addressed the 250 repre- 
sentatives of the Liberals of the Western Division. Mr. F. J. Fry 
presided, and Mr. Townsend introduced Mr. Nixon to the meeting 
in a speech, in which he urged that Bristol ought not to sanction 
the bad finance of the Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
After this, Mr. Nixon addressed the Liberal Council in a very 
manly and significant speech, which made it perfectly clear that 
he at least is not going to be one of those “ independent 
Liberals on whom no man can depend.” He gave in the warmest 
possible adhesion to Mr. Gladstone’s leadership; regretted the 
Egyptian expedition, but held that it is now England’s duty to 
do all in her power to put a stop to the bad government 
of the Egyptian people, and that no step could be more retro- 
grade than to reintroduce into Egypt ‘the rule of the Turk, 
the “ vampire” of European polities. Further, he advocated a 
thorough reform of the Land Laws, expressed himself opposed to 
attempting Disestablishment at present, though in the abstract 
he favoured it, and pledged himself to the reform of procedure 
in the Commons as the most essential reform of all. Against 
any treating with the Irish Party that would endanger in the 
least the unity of the Empire, Mr. Nixon protested in the 
heartiest terms. “ Not fora hundred seats in Parliament ” would 
he be a party to such a policy. 


On Saturday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach followed in an 
address to the Conservatives of West Bristol. We have dealt 
with the very unscrupulous assertion that he and his party had 
done and said nothing to weaken Irish administration, and had 
entered into no sort of alliance with the Parnellites, in another 
column. We will add here that he spoke of the foreign policy 
of the last five years, both in India and Egypt, as “ fatuous 
folly’ which had “ruined” Egypt and “endangered” India. 
The Liberals, he said, had secured the concert of Europe, but 
it was a concert against England. Even since they had been in 
office, the Tories had done much to obtain the good-will of 
Europe,—in other words, we suppose, had gratified Prince 
Bismarck by taking up once more the cause of the Turk. The 
Liberals he called a “ Confederacy of Factions ;’’ but he did not 
explain what the bond between the Tory Democrats and the old 
Conservatives ought to be called. We should callit the tying-up 
together for a selfish purpose of positive contradictions. The 
meeting, with but two dissentients, heartily adopted this politic 





itself had proposed to abide. 





partisan as the Conservative candidate for West Bristol. 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was waited upon on Monday by a 
Bristol deputation to urge the claims of women to the franchise. 
From his reply it seems likely that, as regards the concession 
of this right to women properly qualified according to the 
existing law, he is preparing to reconsider his opposition, 
and to give way, as he has given way on so many other points 
already. After stating that he had been opposed to women’s 
suffrage, he said that “ he did not mean to say that the question 
to his mind occupied the position it previously did; and he 
thought there was force in the argument used by Mr. Wait that, 
looking at the great extension of the suffrage which had been 
given to the more ignorant and less educated classes, the in- 
justice of depriving the educated and intelligent women of the 
vote which was given to the uneducated and less intelligent 
labourer had certainly increased...... His feeling on the 
subject always had been that, although he had no objec- 
tion to including in the enfranchised classes those women who 
possessed property or household qualifications, he doubted 
whether they could safely include,—looking at the condition of 
certain classes in the large towns, and especially in London,— 
those who possessed the lodger qualification.” Further, he 
supposed that married women would soon urge their right to 
the franchise if single women were to be enfranchised, and he 
could not approve bringing politics into every household in 
England. No, he cannot approve it now; but what will he 
approve a year hence if Lord Randolph Churchill urges upon 
him that the women’s votes will be as useful to the Conservatives 
as the Irish votes are now P 


Lord Houghton died at Vichy on Monday evening, a few 
weeks after completing his seventy-sixth year. He was the 
only son of Mr. Robert Pemberton Milnes, of Fryston Hali, 
Yorkshire ; was the friend of Arthur Hallam and of Sunderland 
in his youth, and of Carlyle and Bishop Thirlwall in his age. At 
the age of twenty-two, he made a famous expedition from Cam- 
bridge to Oxford, together with Hallam and Sunderland, to 
convince the Oxford Union that Shelley was a greater poet than 
Byron,—obtaining his eveat from Trinity College, where Dr. 
Wordsworth reigned, by allowing the Master of Trinity to think 
that Byron was to be dethroned in order to put Wordsworth, 
the Master’s brother, in his place. Mr. Monckton Milnes was 
elected M.P. for Pontefract in 1837, and continued to represent 
it in Parliament till he was raised to the Peerage by Lord 
Palmerston in 1863. In 1846 he brought forward the measure by 
which chiefly he will be politically remembered, for establishing 
Reformatory Schools for juvenile offenders. In his earlier life 
he was a Peelite, or Moderate Conservative, who talked more 
Liberally than his party; and in later life he was a Palmerstonian, 
or Moderate Liberal, who talked more Conservatively than his 
party. His life and letters of Keats was his most important and 
permanent literary work ; but, as with most poets, his prose was 
remarkably clear and graceful, and he seldom wrote or spoke 
without exciting attention. His literary efforts were, however, too 
desultory to make the mark for which his abilities qualified him. 
Of his work as a poet, we have said something in another 
column. It was mainly graceful work, lighted up here and there 
by a flicker of true genius. 





The House of Commons has further amended the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill by a clause allowing a child’s evidence, even 
though it be too young to know the nature of an oath, to be 
taken for what it is worth; and, with several other useful 
amendments, the Bill was returned to the Lords on Monday 
for their assent, which it received after a speech from the Bishop 
of Winchester, doing full justice—perhaps more than justice— 
to the Bill, of which we heartily approve, without hoping that it 
will produce any very great effect. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was not in his place, and reserved his far too lukewarm 
condemnation of the course taken by the Pall Mall for publica- 
tion in a different form. 


We refer, of course. to Dr. Benson’s letter, which 
was published in Wednesday’s Times, on the subject 
of the part which his Grace and Cardinal Manning and 
certain other gentlemen have taken in relation to the recent 
revelations of the Pall Mall Gazette. The Archbishop says that 
he has not approved the action of the Pall Mall. He depre- 
cated, he says, the modes of inquiry adopted, and never con- 
cealed his disapprobation of them. “ With respect to the 
dissemination of this literature,” he says, “it has been need- 
lessly forced upon the attention of many whose assent or dis- 





sent was of no importance to the decision, and some of whom ap 
be, I fear, the worse for the knowledge.” Still, his Grace hel 

himself bound, when the Pall Mall was charged with patie 
fabricated statements before the world, to look into the facts of 
the case; and he did so, without, however, asking for “th 

names of persons supposed to be implicated,” holding that the 
existence of a prosperous trade can be proved without henihi 
the names of the customers. His Grace concludes by sedan 
what is doubtless both strictly true and very important, tha 
the atrocities revealed are the “natural sequel soon or late of 
what is called ordinary immorality.” And it is just because 
this is so, that we have throughout condemned unsparingly 
the circulation of a sensational class of literature which wij] 
spread to all the winds the seeds of “ ordinary immorality,” and 
produce in the years to come a loathsome crop, forty fold, sixty. 
fold, or a hundredfold. 


We are quite sure that the two Archbishops were equally 
earnestly,—equally passionately,—concerned to take the part 
which they considered most likely to put a stop to the evils 
disclosed. But we wish with all our hearts that they had 
earlier, more publicly, and more vigorously denounced the 
course adopted by the Pall Mall, and had wholly declined to 
take any responsibility on behalf of men who had opened the 
flood-gates of this moral sewer, and discharged it on the world at 
large. Moreover, as the Archbishops did take this responsibility, 
we think they should have satisfied themselves that at least 
some of the individual cases alleged were actual facts. The 
abduction of Eliza Armstrong, it is now asserted with a con. 
siderable show of evidence, was brought about by an agent of the 
Salvation Army, who hired her from her mother professedly to 
assist in ordinary service, and who removed her first to a “home” 
in Winchester, and then to some place in France, where she is 
beyond her mother’s reach. The Home Secretary stated on 
Tuesday in his place in Parliament that he has submitted the 
case to the Law officers of the Crown; and there seems reagon 
to suppose that this abduction of Eliza Armstrong is at the 
bottom of one of the most horrible of the stories circulated,— 
in fact, that the child has been sent out of the country in order 
that the exact truth about her may not be known. We hope it 
may not turn out that any nominally religious organisation has 
been concerned in concocting sensations of this demoralising 
kind, Yet surely the authority of the Archbishops should not 
have been given to the revelations without at least some attempt 
to sift mystifications like these. Surely, too, if, as the Archbishop 
most truly says, ‘ ordinary immorality ” is at the root of all the 
more diabolical forms of wickedness, he should have expressed 
his horror of the flagrant indifference to “ ordinary immorality” 
which has characterised the later tone of the journal referred to, 
The most ghastly feature of the recent agitation has been the 
tortuous labyrinth of good and evil,—evil men vaunting their 
championship of good, good men lending a certain shield to evil, 
—in which it has involved us. 

On Monday Lord Iddesleigh made a rather forlorn statement 
as to the proposed Royal Commission of Inquiry into the De- 
pression of Trade. The depression, he said, which had now 
lasted some twelve years, was admitted on all hands. The 
object of the investigation was not to suggest legislation, but 
to ascertain the facts,—how far the depression goes, and what it 
will lead to if nothing is doné; also to examine “ somewhat 
critically ” the various suggestions made for remedying the 
depression. “Of course,” said Lord Iddesleigh, “for that 
purpose it is important that we should get the assistance of men 
of the most different positions and different views and opinions 
in the country who might in any way assist us in obtaining proper 
and correct information.” Why “of course” ?—as to the different 
opinions and views of the Commissioners, we mean. Would any 
mathematician appoint a man with a craze—say one who believed 
that he had squared thecircle—on a Commission for investigating 
the relations of squares and circles P To our minds, every Fair- 
trader on the Commission will contribute a separate source of 
error in directing the investigation. However, these were 
Lord Iddesleigh’s views, and the consequence was _ that 
he had refusals from Mr. Goschen, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. 
Cross, Mr. Courtney, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Norwood. He has got acceptances from 
Mr. Aird (of the firm of Lucas and Aird), Sir James Allport 
(of the Midland Railway), Lord Dunraven, Mr. Lionel Cohen, 
Mr. Corry (Belfast shipowner), Mr. David Dale (of Darlington), 
Mr. Ecroyd, M.P., Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., Mr. H. H. Gibbs, Mr. 
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sworth, M.P., Mr. Jamieson (the President of the Scotch 
Accountants), Mr. Neville Lubbock, Sir Louis Mallet 
( robably), Mr. Muntz, M.P., Mr. A. O’Connor, M.P., Mr. Pearce 
P Glasgow shipbuilder), Mr. Inglis Palgrave, Mr. Charles 
cies MP., Professor Bonamy Price, Mr. Jackson, M.P., Mr. 
Storey, M.P., and Mr. Birtwhistle. 


Hould 
i ty of 


A duel between Lord Salisbury and Lord Granville on the 
refusal of the Liberals to join the Commission, followed Lord 
[ddesleigh’s speech, Lord Salisbury taunting them with a wish 
to “boycott ” the inquiry. Thereupon Mr. Shaw-Lefevre sent 
to the papers his correspondence with Lord Iddesleigh on the 
subject, which certainly justifies him in assuming that there 
qas no intention at all to base the method of investigation on 
Free-trade assumptions,—the only scientific basis possible for 
such an inquiry,—and that there was an intention to gather 
together in the Commission a group of men embodying very 
extensive experience in various trades, without any common 
convictions as to the rationale of trade. Lord Iddesleigh has 
since published a memorandum on the procedure of the Com- 
mission, from which it appears that he intends to have a little 
army of Assistant Commissioners, who are to report on the 
economical condition of various industries and various localities, 
and to suggest the witnesses whom it will be desirable for the 
Commission to examine personally, and the line which the 
examination ought to take. The depression of agriculture, too, 
is to be embraced in the scope of the inquiry. On the whole, 
we look for a huge mass of not very enlightening figures 
and facts as likely to result from the labours of the Com- 
mission. 


On Wednesday, a Vote of Thanks was passed in both Houses 
to Lord Wolseley and her Majesty’s troops in the Soudan for 
the ability, courage, and determination exhibited in that most 
difficult campaign; and full credit was done to the little army 
which had had to encounter enemies so fierce and formidable, 
and which had accounted for them so well. Lord Salisbury made 
the motion in the House of Lords, being seconded by Lord 
Carrington in the unavoidable absence of Lord Granville. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach moved it in the House of Commons, and 
was seconded by Lord Hartington, who stated that Count von 
Moltke had expressed the highest admiration of the heroism, 
the handiness, and the endurance of our troops. The Vote of 
Thanks was by no means a matter of mere form. The more we 
hear of the details of the Soudan campaigns, the more vividly 
we realise how much in this case “heroism, handiness, and 
endurance” really meant, and how little these words suggest to 
non-military readers all that they did mean,—the noble fortitude, 
the unstinted sacrifices, the long-continued strain of patriotic 
devotion. Never has the British Army exhibited finer qualities, 
though the campaign ended with so little of apparent fruit. 


In the discussion on the Dwellings of the Poor Bill, on 
Tuesday, the debate turned chiefly on the power given in the Bill 
to apply the sites of certain public prisons to build dwellings for 
the working-classes, without paying for them the full value 
which the same sites, if they were private property, might fetch. 
This course was deprecated by many Members as unjust to the 
community at large, since it sacrificed State property for the 
benefit of the London poor alone. In the end Sir Richard Cross 
had to admit that this clause was “contentious matter” that 
ought not to be pressed this Session, and the provision allowing 
the transfer of the sites for dwellings of the poor at any value 
below the full market value was withdrawn. The provision 
making the owner of a house answerable for its being in a fit 
sanitary condition to be let without injury to the health of the 
tenant, was so modified as to apply only to small houses intended 
for-working-class dwellings. The Bill was read a third time, 
and passed on Wednesday. 





In Committee on the Irish Land Purchase Bill on Tuesday, 
Mr. Sexton moved the omission of the clause which requires the 
State to place one-fifth of the money advanced by it to the 
tenant in the hands of the Land Commissioners as a guarantee 
deposit, and a long discussion arose on this, Mr. Lefevre taking 
the side of the Irish Members, and arguing that this security 
Was unnecessary against individual tenants, and apparently that 
it would be of little value as against any great movement of the 
tenantry. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood firm on 


Chancellor of the Exchequer giving up the secondary guarantee 
of the Church Surplus. An amendment of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
limiting the sum to be advanced to any one tenant, was ac- 
cepted, and the Bill passed through Committee, and was re- 
ported to the House on the same evening. It was subsequently 
passed. 


We deeply regret to see the letter of Sir Charles Dilke to the 
Chairman of the Liberal Association of Chelsea, in which he says: 
—“T have received formal notice of the commencement of legal 
proceedings deeply affecting my private character,” and suggests 
that, till the matter thus referred to has been adjudicated on, it 
may perhaps be for the advantage of the Liberal Party to choose 
some other candidate. ‘The charge against me,” he says, “is 
untrue, and I look forward with confidence to the result of the 
judicial inquiry which must now take place.” We heartily hope 
that the result may justify that confidence. No good Liberal or 
Conservative can feel anything but pain that such charges 
should even be brought against any promiment statesman, and 
much deeper pain if they were to be made good. We trust 
that the high political credit of Sir Charles Dilke may not 
be undermined by the substantiation of accusations which, 
if sustained, are infinitely more discreditable than the worst 
of all political creeds. 


We greatly regret to see that the long drought is likely 
to blight the hopes which had been entertained as to the yield 
of the present harvest. Some of the returns show that every- 
thing will be scarcer this year than last, except hay,—and even 
that is not so good, according to some authorities, as in 1882; 
while in wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, beans, and peas, the 
estimate is that there will be a decided diminution. There is, 
however, some hope that the prices fetched by the present 
crops will be decidedly in advance of those fetched last 
year. 


The Scotsman, commenting on our article of last week upon 
“The Future Government of Scotland,” objects to two of the 
statements in it,—that the appointment of a Scotch minister, 
though occupying a position little, if at all, superior to that of 
an under-secretary, is a step away from, not towards, the 
establishment of a Scotch National Council ; and that, although 
he will be—as regards the control of Scotch education—subordi- 
nate to the Lord President of the Council, his appointment 
furthers the divorce of Scotch from English education. Both 
matters are simple enough. It will surely be the business of 
the Scotch Secretary to aid in preparing bills dealing with 
Scotland. This is also, however, to be the business of a Scotch 
National Council, according to its advocates; thus Lord Rosebery 
said not long ago that such a Council would have prepared a 
much better Crofters’ Bill than the one promoted by the late 
Government. The appointment of a Scotch Secretary ought, 
therefore, to assist in removing any excuse for a Scotch National 
Council. In referring to the divorce of Scotch from English 
educational control, we were careful to say that such divorce 
was limited by the fact that the Bill creating a Scotch Secretary 
places him in a position of subordination to the Lord President 
of the Council. In other words, while things are bad, they 
might have been worse. But they might also have been better. 
English and Scotch education ought to be under the same Vice- 
President, as well as under the same President. The Scotsman 
says :—‘‘ Nobody in his senses ever thought” that when it was 
originally proposed to create a Scotch Secretary, he was, as we 
put it, “to be a great Cabinet Minister absorbing the whole Ad- 
ministration and impersonating the distinct nationality of Scot- 
land.” In the Nineteenth Century for January, 1883, there 
appeared an article entitled ‘“ Scotland’s Version of Home-rule,” 
in which these words occur :—‘‘ What Scotsmen demand and 
think themselves entitled to expect is not merely that the public 
business of the country shall be efficiently performed, but also 
that the importance of their nationality shall be adequately 
respected. .... . What Scotsmen have learned is that 
there is a way by which they could obtain the full con- 
sideration to which, both on material and on historical 
grounds, they are well entitled; and that is by the ap- 
pointment of a Minister for Scotland with a seat in the 
Cabinet.” 
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this point, and Mr. Sexton’s amendment was withdrawn, the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATE PARLIAMENT. 


HE Parliament which was prorogued yesterday, and which 
will be dissolved in November, has had a very chequered 
fate. But the most remarkable feature about it will, in the 
end, we think, prove to be this,—that it has been a Parlia- 
ment of transition from one of partial to complete Democracy, 
and, consequently, a Parliament of drawn battles and post- 
poned issues. Except on the one great question of Reform, 
on which the Liberals have won an immense victory,—even 
the greatest of all victories, the victory of compelling the 
Tories to affect to desire what they utterly detested,—almost 
every great issue has been either settled in some purely pro- 
visional manner, or avowedly postponed for our new electors to 
decide as they will. Doubtless the fixity of tenure conferred 
on Ireland was a very great step towards a final solution of the 
Trish land question, and there, if anywhere, the Liberal Leader 
and his followers may have been said to forestall the future. 
But if we take Irish policy as a whole, unquestionably the 
attitude of Great Britain to Ireland has been allowed to stand 
over for future settlement when the two democracies shall 
be face to face. If we take the religious question raised 
in so unfortunate a manner by Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature 
for Northampton, the Liberal attempt to settle that question 
in the only adequate manner has been defeated, and the issue 
postponed. If we take the great questions raised on Foreign 
Affairs, it is just the same. The Egyptian policy of the 
nation, after passing through many difficult and dangerous 
phases, has at last been simply deferred for the results of the 
General Election, and for the consideration of the Government 
which will be the consequence of that General Election. So with 
the contest with Russia. The result has been a truce, or a drawn 
battle, with judgment deferred till it shall be seen what the 
people of the United Kingdom as a whole desire. Excepting 
only on one great question,—to whom the final appeal shall be 
made,—this has been the general result in every great political 
field. On that question the Tories found that their only chance 
of continued existence as a party was to range themselves 
amongst the friends of democracy. And when they began to 
raise the cry, “ We appeal to the people,” the question was 
settled. That the Liberals forced them to raise that ery, and 
that the House of Lords would soon have disappeared had the 
Tories resisted it and fortified themselves within the House of 
Lords, there can be no manner of doubt in any human breast, 
even though Lord Randolph Churchill thinks it a good popular 
joke to affect before the multitude that the desire of the 
Tories for Reform really compelled the Liberals to do what 
they were otherwise unwilling to do. The only two great 
achievements of the late Parliament, then, were first, the step 
taken towards fixity of tenure in Ireland, and next, the great 
victory of compelling an appeal to the whole people, and not 
merely to the Democracy of selected towns and the privileged 
classes of the remainder of the country. On all other matters 
either the issue has been deliberately postponed, or progress 
has been blocked by those who hoped that the outcome of 
tie great appeal might be more favourable to their wishes,— 
and who thought that it could hardly be less favourable,—than 
the actual drift of opinion generally supposed to be popular. 
Of course this suspensive condition of men’s minds has done 
a good deal to diminish the authority of the late Parliament, 
and to give provisional importance to the men who were sup- 
posed to represent the Democracy to come. It was this feeling 
in great measure which exaggerated so much the import- 
ance attaching to the Parnellites, and weakened the action of 
the House in putting down their obstructive tactics. It was 
not known exactly what the Irish voters even in English and 
Scotch constituencies might or might not effect. It was not 
known what Ireland herself might effect if the real majority 
of the Irish people were to be adequately represented. Mr. 
Parnell wielded not merely the power of a small united party, 
but the still greater power attaching to the fear of the un- 
known influence which he might exert in some future Parlia- 
ment. He represented something incalculable, as well as 
something calculable, and the mysterious incalculable influence 
is always the more impressive of the two. We believe that a 
very great part of the power of obstruction which Mr. Parnell 
wielded in the late Parliament was due to the fact that no 
one clearly appreciated the strength of his reserve force, and 
that every one feared the result of learning exactly what it 
might be; so that he was looked upon not simply as an 
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enemy to be accounted for, but as a more or legs unknown 


power for whom it was impossible to account fully. Whate 
Mr. Parnell’s influence may be in the next Parliament, it - 
lose this element of incalculability. We shall be ‘oan to 
measure exactly what he can do and what he cannot do, And 
the next Parliament will know that unless it comes to 
clear understanding with the Irish Party as to how far it shall 
go, it will lose its own authority altogether. There ig no 
further popular appeal possible. If Mr. Parnell’s party is not 
brought to reason, Parliamentary Government in the Uniteg 
Kingdom will be ruined. Hence we sincerely hope that 
in many respects the most sinister figure in the last Parlig. 
ment may lose in significance, even though gaining cop. 
siderably in actual strength, by the final establishment of 
Democracy throughout the kingdom. 

But Mr. Parnell has not been the only figure in the late 
Parliament to whom the suspensive character of affairs has. 
given a quite artificial importance. Perhaps no figures have been 
brought out into more prominence by that suspensive character 
of affairs, than those of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. In both cases the influence wielded has beep 
influence gained far less by what has been done in Parlig- 
ment, than by what has been done outside the walls of 
Parliament,—by the power which they were expected or sup. 
posed likely to derive from the coming appeal to the people, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s various declarations that property ought 
to pay a “ransom,” that local councils ought to have 
the power of providing the localities represented with 
moderate pleasures and cheap necessaries, and last of all, 
though too late to affect the present Parliament, that 
“fair rents” should be imposed on British as well as 
on Irish landlords, have influenced his position far more 
because Parliament did not know what effect these offers 
might have on the minds of the new electors, than because 
they were regarded as very formidable with the existing 
electors. Mr. Chamberlain has been looked upon as the one 
Liberal who was making great bids for popular favour, and conse- 
quently he has had more influence with the Radical section than 
he deserved. It was thought that he might be about to dilate into 
a very formidable figure indeed,—into the chosen democratic 
leader of the future. And while, of course, the fear of this 
transformation procured him many enemies, the hope of 
it procured him many friends, and gave him an in- 
fluence in the Cabinet. itself which it is very doubtful 
whether he would otherwise have wielded. It is precisely the 
same with Lord Randolph Churchill and the Conservatives. 
From the day of his conversion to democracy—about a year 
and a half ago—he has wielded over his party the influence 
rather of a confederate with the Democracy, who knew what 
was coming, than of a statesman who rests on recognised forces. 
Conservatives looked at him with terror, rather as an avenging 
fury in league with infernal potentates who may wield the power 
to scourge timid Conservatives for resisting his will, than asa 
mere representative of definite currents of opinion in existing 
constituencies. Coming events have been regarded as casting 
their shadow before them in the ominousshape of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. And therefore,—and therefore only, as we believe,— 
ever since his conversion to democracy, he has played with his 
party almost as a cat plays with a mouse. 

Certainly there is one satisfaction in the close of this suspen- 
sive period, that these personages will no longer wield the power 
which an ambiguous position confers. In the next Parliament we 
shall soon know what the strength of the various leaders is, and 
how far they can or cannot count on popular support. We shall 
have definite, instead of indefinite, prospects. And some of 
the powers which have hitherto loomed large in the uncertain 
light will shrink within limits comparatively moderate and 
safe. We believe then that in the next Parliament we shall have 
far more distinctive and more manageable issues. There will be 
much less disposition to postpone, much more disposition to 
fight out the greater issues. And above all we shall, we hope, 
have no statesmen who draw half their influence, not from the 
number of adherents they can count in Parliament, but from 
a tremulous discounting of the popular effect of the next 
democratic stride. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH AT BRISTOL. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, who is to contest West 
Bristol at the General Election, went down last Saturday in 

a great hurry to address the constituency he has chosen for him- 
self, when he found that a Liberal candidate, Mr. Brinsley Nixon, 
was before him in the field. Mr, Brinsley Nixon had addressed 
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al 250 on the previous evening in a speech of great 
which, though a stranger to Bristol and as yet a 
to Parliament, he commented on the alliance between 
the Tories and the Parnel'ites which was said to have thrown 
the Liberals out of office, but which would never, as he 
ointed out, have done so but for those so-called Independent 
Liberals on whom no one can ever depend. He insisted 
that the only distinctive features in the new Tory policy, 
_features conspicuous by their fewness,—appear to be just 
the features which the country will have bitterly to 
regret, a8, for instance, the attempt to reinstate Turkey in 
Egypt, against which he most earnestly protested. And he 
ledged himself that “not to win a hundred seats in Parlia- 
ment would he be a party to parting with the integrity of the 
British Empire” by granting Ireland a kind of Home-rule 
which we should all of us deprecate for Scotland and England. 
Such declarations as these seem to show that the leader of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons will find in Mr. 
Brinsley Nixon a very stout opponent, whom he may find great 
difficulty in defeating, if he should not even suffer defeat at 
his hands. And accordingly Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in the 
speech which he delivered on Saturday in the Rifle Drill Hall, 
did all in his power to put a favourable colour on the attitude 
of the Conservative Party, and to extenuate those intrigues 
which have most justly discredited it in Great Britain. He did 
not obtain any great success, for his opponent, by so manfully 
repudiating any concession to Irish Home-rule which would 
have a tendency to endanger the unity of the British Empire, 
had forced him to deal specially with the Irish surrender of 
the new Government. And with all his efforts, it was quite 
impossible to put even a decent colouring on that surrender. 
Let us see what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had to say to 
strengthen his hold on the democracy of Bristol. He began 
by trying to undo the effect of what he had himself done 
in the House of Commons when he promised for Lord 
Carnarvon that he would reopen the decision given by 
Lord Spencer on the Maamtrasna and other trials in which 
the Irish Extremists pretend that Lord Spencer had refused 
justice to the persons convicted. Let us remember how 
the motion of Mr. Parnell arose. Certain persons had 
been found guilty of murder in Ireland by regular juries, the 
Judges approving those verdicts, and had been sentenced 
to various punishments. Later, it was contended, on the 
strength of confessions made by men who were hanged and by 
other evidence, that some of the persons suffering punishment 
are innocent ; and Lord Spencer, who exercised in Ireland the 
prerogative of the Crown, looked carefully into all these cases 
with the Irish Lord Chancellor of the day, and came to the 
best decision he could in all of them. A new Government 
comes in, and Mr. Parnell renews his demand for a fresh 
investigation of what had already been carefully investigated 
by the previous Viceroy. The Tory Government promises 
for Lord Carnarvon that he will reinvestigate these cases,— 
not merely, mind, any alleged new evidence,—but, whether 
there be new evidence or not, the cases investigated 
by Lord Spencer, and settled by his authority. And the 
ground for reopening these cases was stated in the House 
of Commons by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as follows :— 
“I must say very frankly that there is very much in the Irish 
policy of the late Government which, though in the absence 
of complete information I do not venture to condemn, I should 
be very sorry to make myself responsible for.” And after declar- 
ing his belief that Lord Spencer is an honourable man, and that 
ho had shown great courage in his Irish administration, Sir 
Michael went on to say :—‘It is impossible for the present 
Government in such a matter to shelter themselves behind the 
action of their predecessors. I hold that it would be con- 
stitutionally impossible and wrong for us to take any such 
course, and I make that observation as a general proposition, 
and not merely with reference to the particular cases which 
have been brought before the House. Every person in 
Ireland has the right of appealing to the Lord-Lieutenant 
for remission or reconsideration of his sentence, and no Lord- 
ieutenant can close the door on this right, and relieve him- 
self of the duty of formally investigating and deciding on 
any such appeal by reference to a decision or opinion of 
his predecessors,” So that, if Mr. Parnell chose to press on the 
consideration of the new Lord-Lieutenant the case of every 
criminal now in prison in Ireland, it would, according to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, be no sufficient answer to say that in all 
these cases not only had the verdict been given by juries whose 
capacity and honesty were not impeached, but the Lord- 
Lieutenant had reconsidered the evidence with the best legal 
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advice. That, according to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, is almost 
irrelevant. For every new Lord-Lieutenant must, according to 
the new doctrine, go over every case pressed upon him again till 
all the prisoners now in gaol are released either by death or 
otherwise. Was there ever a doctrine more monstrous? Was 
there ever a doctrine more plainly inconsistent with established 
usage, or more plainly invented as an excuse for Lord 
Carnarvon’s promise to reopen a number of cases with 
which the Parnellites are dissatisfied? If the promise 
had really been to consider any alleged new evidence 
of innocence, no one would have objected. But if Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s doctrine were true, no Home Secretary 
in England and no Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland would ever be 
able to give as his reason for not reconsidering the decision of 
a judge and jury, that all that had been alleged against that 
decision had already been attentively considered by his pre- 
decessor and found insufficient. Well, not only did Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach lay down this extraordinary doctrine in 
order to find an excuse for conceding the demand of the Par- 
nellites, but Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking as a Minister 
in the same debate, declared that it was his complete want of 
confidence in Lord Spencer, and his confidence in Lord Car- 
narvon, which made him vote for a new investigation of the cases 
decided by Lord Spencer last year, and which made him, never- 
theless, willing to accept Lord Carnarvon’s personal judgment 
this year. Now this attack on Lord Spencer,—never reproved by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and received by the Parnellites with 
tumultuous cheers,;—was the commencement of a new era 
in the House of Commons, in which the Parnellites became 
lambs, supporting the Government in every division except 
one, when they could hardly, consistently with former votes, 
have supported them, and on one occasion absolutely leaving 
the House when they were required by the principles which 
they had formerly expressed to vote against the Government, 
rather than do so. In short, the Parnellites, conciliated 
by the abandonment of any renewal of the Crimes Act, 
and flattered by the refusal of the Government to take 
any responsibility for Lord Spencer’s acts, have done all 
in their power to aid the Government, and are now going 
about the country telling the Irish voters in every English 
constituency that the Tories are the true friends of the Irish, 
and that all genuine Irishmen should support them at the polls. 
Indeed, in the Sheffield Courier on Tuesday last, Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Deasy are reported to have spoken to the following 
effect :—“ Mr. O’Brien strongly condemned the action of Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Trevelyan, and urged local 
Irishmen to oust Mr. Mundella next November. Only a few 
years ago it would have been held impossible that a body of 
Irish Nationalists could walk into the English House of 
Commons and ruin every Minister and kick out every Govern- 
ment, whether Whig or Tory, which made itself obnoxious to 
the Irish people. He took credit to the Irish National Party for 
having overthrown the strongest Government of the whole 
century, and said that the Irish Party were now masters of 
the situation, and never had a better chance of obtaining 
the freedom they desired. All depended upon the struggle next 
November. If they did not win now, future generations 
might fight out their cause on the hill-sides of Ireland, not 
with votes or speeches, but with weapons, which, perhaps, 
some of them would prefer. Mr. Deasy said the Tory Party had 
behaved honourably to them, but the Radicals were double- 
dyed hypocrites. A vote of confidence in the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party and Mr. Parnell was passed.” 

Well, the Government, having acted in this way, and having pro- 
duced this fascinating impression on the minds of Irish agitators, 
now come with an air of injured innocence beforethe public, and 
say, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said on Saturday, at Bristol : 
—‘ We have been accused of an alliance with Mr. Farnell and 
his party. There is not one word of truth in any statement 
of the kind.” Nota word of truth, perbaps, if alliance is to 
mean a contract personally made, but all the truth there can be in 
such a statement if it is to mean votes won from the Parnellites 
by a line of policy which they had been previously led to 
expect would be adopted by the Tories though it was 
absolutely at variance with all the Tory professions and all 
the Tory policy of the last five years, and which actually was 
adopted by them. When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach says, 
** Nothing that we have said, nothing that we have done, can 
tend for a moment to weaken Irish administration,” he makes 
a statement as extraordinary as if he had said that black is 
white. Short*as Lord Carnarvon’s Administration has been, 
he has not only pledged himself to reconsider the sentences of 
several of the Irish convicts in a manner which, if it does not 
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lead to his cancelling some of those sentences, will make him 
more unpopular than Lord Spencer, but he has been induced 
to receive in his sick room a deputation from Limerick 
which pledged itself to disobey the law by refusing to pay the 
extra police-tax, legally imposed by the Government of Lord 
Spencer ; and he has sent them away rejoicing in his urbanity and 
in the conviction strongly expressed on their return home that, 
somehow or other, the Lord-Lieutenant would find an excuse 
for remitting that extra police-tax. If that is not weakening 
Trish administration, we hardly know what is. Whether Lord 
Spencer’s Administration exercised a sound discretion in pro- 
claiming Limerick under the Crimes Act as liable to that extra 
police tax, we do not know. That depends on a variety of 
different considerations to which the Irish Government 
alone has the key. But we do know that Lord Spencer’s 
Administration imposed that extra burden in conformity 
with the discretion entrusted to it by the Crimes Act, 
and that if Lord Carnarvon’s Administration remits that 
burden, it will weaken very sensibly the authority of the 
Administration in Ireland, and confirm the people further in the 
conviction that what one party decides to be crime another Ad- 
ministration decides not to be crime, simply because it was its 
rival that gave a decision the other way. If, on the other 
hand, Lord Carnarvon does not remit the burden, the last 
state of the municipality of Limerick will be worse than the 
first. Lord Carnarvon will be more fiercely attacked than 
Lord Spencer. At present, however, the Parnellites go about 
hymning Lord Carnarvon’s urbanity, expressly because they 
expect him to weaken seriously the strength of the Irish 
Administration. 

We assert, then, that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was not 
straightforward with the constituency he is wooing, when he 
declared that his Government had entered into no alliance with 
Mr. Parnell’s party, and had said and done nothing to weaken 
the Irish Administration. There is no impartial politician 
in the world, Conservative or Liberal, who will deny that the 
Government are for the present in close practical alliance with 
the Parnellites, that that alliance has led them to do half a 
dozen different things at least which are wholly at variance 
with the principles which their party have been urging in 
season and out of season for years back, and that they have 
dangerously weakened the Irish Administration both by their 
words and their acts. We hope that West Bristol will take due 
cognisance of the hollowness of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s pro- 
fessions, and by returning Mr. Brinsley Nixon—an upright and 
straightforward politician, if ever there was one—will inflict on 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach the political and moral humiliation 
which he has so richly deserved. 


GENERAL GORDON’S CHANGE OF POLICY. 


CORRESPONDENT, who writes as an admirer of 
Gordon, protests against “the injustice” which, in his 
opinion, we have done to General Gordon on a variety of 
points. Let us take our censor’s points and compare them 
with the facts as they are stated, not only in Gordon’s Journal, 
but in the Parliamentary Papers, which Mr. Denison does not 
appear to have read. Let us take first the policy of abandon- 
ing the Soudan. On his way to Egypt Gordon wrote a 
memorandum of his views on the Soudan, which he sent home 
to her Majesty’s Government. After reviewing the whole 
situation, he concluded that the Government were “ fully 
justified ’ in insisting on the abandonment of the country by 
Egypt, “inasmuch as the sacrifices necessary towards securing 
a good government would be far too onerous to admit of 
such an attempt being made. Indeed, one may say it 
is impracticable. At any cost, her Majesty’s Government 
will now leave them as God has placed them; they are not 
bound to fight among themselves, and they will no longer be 
oppressed by men coming from lands so remote as Circassia, 
Kurdistan, and Anatolia.” At Gordon’s request his lieutenant, 
Colonel Stewart, gave his opinion on Gordon’s policy. “I 
quite agree with General Gordon,” says Stewart, “ that the 
Soudan is an expensive and useless possession. No one who 
has visited it can escape the reflection, ‘ What a useless posses- 
sion is this land, and what a huge encumbrance on Egypt.’ ” 
On reaching Cairo, Gordon’s instructions, drawn up under his 
own direction, were read over to him by Sir E. Baring, who 
reports as follows :—“ He expressed to me his entire concur- 
rence in the instructions. The only suggestion he made was 
in connection with the passage in which, speaking of the policy 
of abandoning the Soudan, I had said, ‘I understand also that 
you entirely concur in the desirability of adopting this policy.’ 





General Gordon wished that I should add the words ‘and th 
you [Gordon] think that it should on no account be chan = 
These words were accordingly added.” The abandonment f 
the Soudan was therefore the policy which Gordon insisted 
“should on no account be changed.” We say that Gord 
himself changed it fundamentally. Mr. Denison contradicts 
How then does he interpret the ‘ Notice ” which Gordon ms 
lished in the streets of Khartoum, and which is reprodueea “4 
his Journal? ‘ Formerly,” said this Notice, “the Government 
had decided to transport the Egyptians down to Cairo and 
abandon the Soudan ; and in fact some of them had been sent 
down during the time of Hussein Pasha Yusri, as you your. 
selves saw. On our arrival at Khartoum we, on account of 
pity for you, and in order not to let your country be destroyed 
communicated with the Khedive of Egypt, our Effendi, Cone 
cerning the importance and the inexpediency of abandoning it, 
Whereupon the orders for abandoning the Soudan were cancelled : 
and serious attention was directed towards smothering the 
disturbances and driving away the disturbers Be 
therefore, fully reassured as to yourselves and your families, 
and all your possessions in your houses, taking no heed of what 
has occurred in the past.” And he goes on to promise “ that 
if Mohammed Achmet should call upon me for three years 
to surrender Khartoum, I will not listen to him, but will pro- 
tect your lives and families and possessions with all energy 
and stedfastness.” Yet, in spite of this very solemn promise, 
Gordon calmly writes in his Journal (p. 51) :—* I certainly will, 
with all my heart and soul, do my best, if any of her Majesty’s 
forces come up here or to Berber, to send them down before 
January, and will willingly take all the onus of having done 
so. Truly the people are not worth any great sacrifice, and 
we are only bound to them because of our dubious conduct in 
Egypt, to which bond there is a limit, which I fix in January.” 
What does Mr. Denison say to that ? 

Nor was this the only fundamental change of policy exhibited 
by General Gordon at Khartoum. The plain truth is that he 
had no fixed policy at all. He was hardly of the same mind 
for two weeks, for two days, consecutively. Take, for instance, 
his policy as to Zubair. In the memorandum already quoted 
Gordon says :—“ My idea is that the restoration of the country 
should be made to the different petty Sultans who existed at 
the time of Mehemet Ali’s conquest, and whose families still 
exist ; that the Mahdi should be left altogether out of the 
calculation as regards the handing over the country ; and that 
it should be optional with the Sultans to accept his supremacy 
or not.” After writing this, Gordon heard that the Egyptian 
Government had an idea of employing Zubair at Suakim, and 
he immediately protests as follows :— My objection to Zubair 
is this; he is a first-rate General, and a man of great 
capacity, and he would in no time eat up all the petty 
Sultans and consolidate a vast State, as his ambition is 
boundless. I would therefore wish him kept away, as his 
restoration would be not alone unjust, but might open up the 
Turco-Arabic question. Left independent, the Sultans will 
doubtless fight among themselves, and one will try to annex 
the other; but with Zubair it would be an easy task to over- 
come those different States, and form a large independent one.” 
Colonel Stewart, who knew the Soudan and Zubair well, con- 
firms Gordon’s opinion :—‘ Zubair’s return,” he says, ** would 
undoubtedly be a misfortune to the Soudanese, and also a direct 
encouragement to the slave-trade. As he would be by far the 
ablest leader in the Soudan, he would easily overturn the newly- 
elected political edifice, and become a formidable power.” This 
was written on the way to Khartoum. Yet one of Gordon’s 
first acts on reaching Khartoum was to demand the 
immediate appointment of Zubair as his own successor as 
Governor-General of the Soudan in the first instance, and 
as its permanent ruler eventually. And this appointment 
Zubair was to receive, on Gordon’s recommendation, “ direct 
from her Majesty’s Government,’ which was, moreover, to give 
this unparalleled scoundrel “a promise of moral support,” with 
the Christian knighthood of St. Michael and St. George. What 
would Mr. Denison have said if Mr. Gladstone, after all his de- 
nunciations of Chefket Pasha, had recommended his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Bulgaria, with “a promise of moral 
support,” a Christian knighthood, a lump sum of £500,000, 
and £200,000 a year, all out of the pockets of the British tax- 
payers? Yet Chefket Pasha’s infamies, atrocious as they were, 
pale into insignificance when compared with the iniquities of 
Zubair Pasha in the Soudan. And Gordon recommended this 
piece of what we should call portentous wickedness, because 
it would save that thing which wears such different aspects to 
different men, and in whose name 30 many iniquities have been 
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trated,—‘ Honour.’” General Gordon’s final plan was to 
make Zubair a present of the garrisons, with all the steamers 
and munitions of war. And so far was he from “ leaving the 
Mahdi altogether out of the calculation as regards the handing 
over of the country,” that he formally appointed him Sultan of 
Kordofan. It was when the Mahdi rejected this offer with scorn, 
and invited General Gordon to become a Mussulman and accept 
gervice under him as a dervish, that the General substituted the 
licy of “smashing the Mahdi” for the policy of evacuation. 
Mr. Denison pleads that Gordon was permitted by the Govern- 
ment to retain the garrisons “for such reasonable period” as 
he “might think necessary, in order that the abandonment of 
the country might be accomplished with the least possible 
risk of life and property.” But this permission was granted 
in response to a question from Gordon, namely,—* What 
should be done should the Mahdi’s adherents attack the 
evacuating columns? It cannot be supposed that these are 
to offer no resistance, and if in resisting they should obtain a 
success, it would be but reasonable to allow them to follow up 
the Mahdi to such a position as would ensure their future safe 
march. Thisis one of those difficult questions which our Govern- 
ment can hardly be expected to answer, but which may arise, 
and to which I would call attention.” General Gordon was 
accordingly allowed the discretionary use of the troops in self- 
defence, to which Mr. Denison appeals. But it was obviously 
limited to the contingency of the evacuating garrisons being at- 
tacked on the march to Egypt. General Gordon was forbidden 
to employ the garrisons for the purpose of setting up any form 
of government in the Soudan. “It will, of course, be fully 
understood,” say his instructions, “that the Egyptian troops 
are not to be kept in the Soudan merely with a view to consoli- 
dating the power of the new rulers of the country.” Yet General 
Gordon pledged his own honour and that of his Government to 
the very thing which bis instructions formally prohibited. “I 
have named men to different places,” he says, * thus involving 
them with the Mahdi; how could I look the world in the face if 
I abandoned them and fled?” Even as regards the question of 
evacuation, he went altogether beyond the scope of his instruc- 
tions. His instructions empowered him, as far as it was feasible, 
to evacuate the Egyptian garrisons and civil employés. Gordon, 
after a time, enlarged this into: “ Every one in the Soudan, 
captive or hemmed in, ought to have the option or power of 
retreat.” The rescue of the Mahdi’s prisoners at El Obeid 
was thus embraced in Gordon’s plan of evacuation; it fol- 
lowed, in fact, from the policy of “smashing the Mahdi.” 
Does not all this completely establish the points which Mr. 
Denison disputes ? 

We have heard from other sources that General Gordon and 
Colonel Stewart differed seriously about Gordon’s policy, and this 
is confessed in Gordon’s Journal (pp. 288-9). “ Stewart,” he 
says, “ knew everything, and could tell her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the pros and cons from their point of view, and with 
Jeelings akin to theirs, which they would accept from Stewart, 
and never without suspicion from me (in which they are 
justified, for I do not look at things from their point of 
view).” And he goes on to say that he had full confidence 
that Colonel Stewart would “ honourably” tell the Govern- 
ment General Gordon’s opinion while conscientiously stating 
his own. One thing has greatly surprised us, both in General 
Gordon’s Journal and in his despatches, and that is the 
extraordinary vacillation of judgment and of his impres- 
sions as to men and things which he displays. At one time he 
enormously overrates the strength of the forces arrayed against 
him ; at another time he absurdly underrates them. He asks 
for two hundred British troops to gallop from Suakim to Berber— 
across a desert which he has himself described as one of the most 
awful in the world, with scarcely any water—as if it were a mere 
canter in Rotten Row. He declares, in September, that he 
“would not hesitate himself to ride down with three hundred 
men from Khartoum to Debbeh,” having first squared the 
Kababish tribe. ‘I cannot too much impress on you [i.e., on 
Lord Wolseley] that this expedition will not encounter any 
enemy worth the name in a European sense of the word.” He 
gives it as his opinion, founded on * experience, ’ that Wolseley’s 
force would only have “ three fights, costing each eight killed 
and jifteen wounded.” If the first fight was “a good one, and 
there was a good pursuit,” there would be an end of all further 
resistance ; ‘all the rest will be child’s play.” Abu Klea and 
the subsequent fights told a very different tale. 

We must, in conclusion, point out one important fact to 
those who accuse Mr. Gladstone’s Government of cowardice in 
“abandoning” General Gordon. It is easy to be brave by 
proxy ; easy to earn a claptrap reputation for courage at the 


cost of others. It was not Mr. Gladstone or his colleagues who 
would suffer by the despatch of an expedition to Khar- 
toum. The sufferers would be the ten thousand gallant 
soldiers who formed the expedition, and their relatives at home. 
And we do not hesitate to say that it would have been 
criminal on the part of the Government to send such an ex- 
pedition till they were certain that it was absolutely necessary. 
In one of General Gordon’s last telegrams before he was shut 
up in Khartoum he said that he ‘ considered himself free to act 
according to circumstances,’ and would retire to the Equator if 
he failed to “ suppress the rebellion.” And down to the de- 
parture of the relief expedition, General Gordon’s own brother, an 
experienced soldier, declared his belief that General Gordon was 
quite safe, and could retreat to the Equator whenever he liked. 
Sir Henry publicly ridiculed the idea of his brother being in 
any danger. Surely the Government was justified, under the 
circumstances, in not acting with rash precipitation. And it 
must be borne in mind, after all, that Khartoum fell by the 
treachery of a man whom General Gordon, with singular 
ignorance of human nature, placed in a position of trust after 
discovering his treachery, while at the same time threatening 
him with punishment when the British Army arrived. Is it to 
be wondered at that when the British troops were within 
striking distance of Khartoum, the traitor came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a question of General Gordon’s life or his own, 
and acted accordingly? On the whole, we must repeat that 
those who challenge a critical examination of General Gordon’s 
doings and sayings at Khartoum do a very ill service to their 
hero. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON COMMERCIAL 
DEPRESSION, 

HE Royal Commission on Commercial Depression will 
hardly be a success. It contains the names of some 
very able and eminent men,—Professor Bonamy Price, for 
instance, Sir Louis Mallet (though his accession is not certain), 
Mr. W. Fowler, M.P. for Cambridge, Mr. Inglis Palgrave,and Mr. 
Jamieson, all of them men whose own independent and separate 
conclusions on the causes of depression we should much prefer 
to the conclusions of more or less accidental groups formed 
among a miscellaneous Commission of which they are to be 
members. Many of the Commissioners seem to be chosen 
for reasons which are much better reasons for hearing 
them as witnesses than for placing them on the Com- 
mission which is to direct and conduct the inquiry. It is quite 
clear, we think, that all the Commissioners ought to have been 
genuine masters of political economy,—which it is very 
doubtful whether many of them are,—though it would, of 
course, have been quite right to select. amongst such masters, 
men familiar with the practical working of different branches 
of trade. But to select managers of railways or managers of 
shipping companies, or managers of any other kind of business 
as such,—not, mind, to give evidence before such a Commis- 
sion, but to help in directing its course,—seems to us a blunder 
which is hardly explicable, except on the principle that the 
appointment of this Commission is due rather to political 

promises than to any hope of new economical guidance. 

We believe that Mr. Goschen, Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Cross, Mr. 
Courtney, and others who, as convinced Free-traders, have 
declined to serve on this Commission, have on the whole decided 
quite rightly,—not because the Commission is of Conser- 
vative origin, but because it is a very doubtful question indeed 
whether a Commission is the right way to elicit scientific truth, 
especially when composed of miscellaneous units chosen, not 
because they agree upon the same method of inquiry, but 
because they have access to different fields of information. 
Add to this miscellaneous constitution of the Commission 
that the guiding purpose of some of those named,—Mr. Ecroyd, 
for instance,—is certainly to advocate a protective tariff by 
way of remedy,—a remedy, in the opinion of most scientific 
men, demonstrably mischievous,—and we must admit that 
the result is extremely likely to be a mass of confusing 
evidence from which it will be very difficult to eliminate 
utterly mistaken prepossessions, but which will certainly 
furnish all the blind guides who abound amongst us with 
what they regard as irrefragable evidence for their particular 
illusion. We are sure that Lord Iddesleigh would never 
have taken the guidance of such a Commission had he thought 
that it would end only in raising clouds of dust which would 
further bewilder the public. Yet that seems to us to be the 
most likely issue of its investigations. 





It may be said, and will be said, that Mr. Goschen, Mr. Shaw- 
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Lefevre, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Courtney, by accepting seats on the 
Commission, would have been able to prevent so unfortunate a 
result. But surely the answer is simple. Lord Iddesleigh 
when he first asked for Mr. Lefevre’s co-operation, described 
the kind of Commission he intended to nominate. “I want to 
have men,” he said, “who can speak more or less for Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, Durham and the Coal Districts, the 
Midlands, London, the South and South-West; also for Scot- 
land and Ireland.. Also we should have Free-traders and Fair- 
traders and currency men. It is a question whether we 
should have ‘ working men.’ I am inclined to say ‘ yes.’ 

Now, as to names, I have hardly decided on any, and cannot 
well do so until [ learn whether we are to have the assistance 
of yourself or any of your political friends. Lord Harrowby 
and Lord Dunraven are the only men whom I have yet invited. 
I should ask one or two or three Fair-traders, and one or two 
known Free-traders.” It seems to us that, having that account 
of the Commission before him, Mr. Lefevre would have made 
a great mistake by joining it. He could not write and say that 
he thought Lord Iddesleigh’s sketch of it so ill-conceived that 
he advised him to draw a totally different ground-plan. He 
could only say, what he did say, that assuming that ground- 
plan, he did not think that his co-operation would be useful. 
It was obvious by the expressions used that Lord Iddesleigh 
intended to have at least more Fair-traders qué Fair-traders, 
—than he intended to have Free-traders qud Free-traders. In 
other words, he intended to trim the balance in the Commis- 
sion in favour of the men with what Mr. Lefevre must have 
thought the wrong scientific bias, As for the others, he 
wanted to choose them rather for their practical experience in 
different classes of industries, than for their command of a 
method or their power of applying it. In both respects, Lord 
Iddesleigh seems to us to have determined on a course likely to 
lead the investigation either astray or at least intoa tangle of com- 
mercial and industrial facts to which it will be a miracle if the 
Commissioners find any proper clue. Such a Commission seems to 
us doomed to failure, unless, indeed, it be destined to mislead. 
In our opinion, this question of the true cause of the depression 
of trade is one on which men like Mr. Goschen, Mr. Giffen, and 
Mr. Jamieson have thrown very much more light by the per- 
sonal investigations which they have given to the world, than 
a miscellaneous Commission will ever throw. Doubtless, Lord 


Salisbury and his friends are committed publicly to this 
investigation, and they could not avoid it without alienating 


many of their warmest partisans. But that alone is a fact 
calculated to excite suspicion in the minds of all good Free- 
traders, and the suspicion was more than confirmed by Lord 
Iddesleigh’s letter to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. Little good is likely 
to come of the Commission. Let us hope that the few eminent 
economists it contains will find means of preventing it from 
sowing far and wide the seeds of some of those wild miscon- 
ceptions which have already borne abundant fruit, and fruit of a 
most poisonous kind, in so many of our Colonial Parliaments. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 


< ie political horoscope of France is almost as hard to fore- 

cast as that of England. Scrutin de liste may lead to 
changes as startling as any that are likely to be wrought by 
an extended suffrage and a redistribution of seats. Moreover, 
since the rise of the Second Republic, France finds herself on 
the eve of a General Election, without either a great popular 
leader, a statesman of commanding ability, or a soldier to 
whom she would be willing to confide her destinies, Thiers 
and Gambetta are dead, MacMahon is politically defunct, and 
there are none to succeed them. Parties are in equally evil 
plight ; not one of them has even a decent umbrella, and one 
only can be said to havea clearly defined policy and a good cry. 
The new Ministry, when they do not blow hot and cold 
with the same breath, seem to be halting between two 
opinions. The Nation calls them “a Cabinet of eunuchs.” 
Whatever may have been the shortcomings of M. Ferry, he 
had at any rate a policy. He thought it his duty to seize and 
turn into a colony every square kilometre of territory, especially 
tropical territory, upon which he could lay his hands. The 
ex-Premier has a theory that France is overflowing with 
capital, and firmly believes that to find outlets for it in such 
countries as Tonkin and Madagascar is the surest way of 
putting fresh life into French industry. The new Government, 
though in words they repudiate their predecessors’ policy, are 
acting precisely as M. Ferry would have them act. While 
protesting their determination to avoid “foreign adventures ” 
and distant expeditions, they make an exception of Madagascar, 


a 
and ask for a credit of half a million sterling wherewith t 
conquer an island much larger than France, sparsely inhabited 
by people who wear next to no clothes, and never bought 
article de Paris in their lives, where French soldiers will au 
like flies, and European colonists can no more thrive than in 
Cayenne or Anam. France, says M. Brisson, has rights in 
Madagascar ; these rights must be vindicated, the “ national 
patrimony” must be preserved; then we have the usual 
rhodomontade about the honour and interests of France bein 
above all considerations based on mere figures and statistics: 
and Opportunist papers give glowing accounts of the mineral 
and agricultural resources of the island, which only needg 
exploiting by French capitalists to become a source of national 
wealth, 

As a contrast to this policy of unprincipled and cost] 
Colonial extension, M. Clémenceau opposes a policy of 4 

: : y Of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, stigmatised by M. Ferry as a 
policy of pot-au-feu. We are no great admirers of French 
Radicals, many of whom are either time-servers, self. 
seekers, or doctrinaire Jacobins, and we are far from 
regarding M. Clémenceau as a great statesman; but 
the question is whether they or the Opportunists are 
more likely to win the suffrages of the electors at the 
General Election. In other words, how will the peasants 
vote? For it is with them, in the last resort, that the issue 
must rest. As the Opportunists have no longer the name 
of Gambetta to conjure with, they can appeal only to their 
performances in the past and their promises for the future. As, 
however, their performances have been failures, it is possible 
that their promises may not be credited. It is they who are re- 
sponsible for the death of Riviére, the recall of Bourrée and 
the repudiation of his treaty, the war with China, the 
disaster of Bacleh, the defeat of Lang Son, and the addition of 
some hundreds of millions to the National Debt. True, French 
peasants give little heed to the foreign policy of their Govern- 
ments, and few of them, probably, would be able to distinguish 
between Tonkin and Madagascar; but they know that much 
money has been spent and many lives have been lost without 
any apparent result in the shape of better crops or higher 
prices. In these circumstances, it is not unlikely that rural 
voters may deem a change desirable; and Royalists and 
Bonapartes being equally out of the running, the Opportunists, 
if deposed, must necessarily be succeeded by the Radicals. 
But M. Clémenceau, at least, has a distinct programme; 
and his pot-au-feu policy is much more likely to find 
favour with the peasantry than M. Ferry’s policy of pro- 
fuse expenditure, which they do not like, and Colonial exten- 
sion, which they do not understand. It is a significant 
fact, moreover, and one which seems greatly to surprise the 
Paris Press, that his meetings in the country are well attended 
and his utterances highly applauded. He appeals not alone to 
Jacques Bonhomme’s love of retrenchment and peace, but to 
his passion for equality. He would make the seminarists 
(candidates for the priesthood) pay the blood-tax like every- 
body else ; he proposes to abolish unfair and oppressive taxes, 
and promises to reduce the public expenditure, “ without 
which national bankruptcy is possible in the near future.” 

No programme more likely to attract the peasantry could 
well be devised, and in estimating the chances of French parties 
it should be remembered that scrutin de liste may bring about 
some unexpected results, and that neither the opinion of Paris 
nor of the majority of the Deputies is necessarily the opinion 
of France. Personal influence, offers of place, and promises 
of grants for local purposes, which, under the old system of 
scrutin @arrondissement, served the turn of so many candidates, 
lose, by the adoption of the new, much of their former efficacy. 
In these circumstances, and when electors have as many 
votes as there are candidates on the list, victory must needs 
incline, other things being equal, to the party which votes 
the straightest, even though they be numerically inferior 
to their opponents. This secret the Swiss Radicals long ago 
found out, and by giving their suffrages to their own candi- 
dates and none others, they have over and over again beaten 
opponents who, though stronger in numbers, were less united 
in spirit. It is, therefore, far from impossible that the French 
Radicals, acting on the same principles, may secure the 
triumph of that pot-au-feu policy so warmly advocated by 
M. Clémenceau and so scornfully flouted by M. Ferry. 

But whatever changes in the relative strength of French 
parties the forthcoming election may bring about, it cannot 
fail to produce considerable changes in the personnel of the 
Chamber ; for in addition to those arising from the voluntary 





retirement of some Members and the defeat of others at the 
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scrutin, there are forty-three vacancies, caused by deaths and 


promotions to the Senate, to be filled up, while as many new 
seats have been created since the last general election. It is 
estimated that at least a fifth of the new Chamber will consist 
of new men who, whatever else they may be, cannot be re- 
arded as a quantité négligeable. It would be a mistake to 
attach too much importance to M. Ferry’s reception at Lyons 
and the reception he may meet with elsewhere. The important 
fact is that, albeit the ex-Premier warmly advocates the pre- 
servation of the “ national patrimony,” he practically admits 
the unpopularity of his Colonial policy by protesting that he 
has not the least desire to make further acquisition of territory, 
and admitting that France requires, above all things, tranquility 


and repose. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE POOR. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN was not peculiarly fortunate in the 
N facts of the case which he selected for the text of his 
attack on the Charity Commissioners, in his speech at Hull 
the other day. According to him, this felonious body were 
bent on diverting “a great endowment, left for the poor of a 
parish in Wiltshire (which might now be used to promote 
their happiness and welfare) in order to create a 
school of secondary education for the middle-class in a neigh- 
bouring town.’ It appears from questions asked in the House 
of Commons on Monday that the charity referred to was 
Alderman Dauntsey’s bequest of some property in the City of 
London, made in the reign of Henry VIII., to the Mercers’ 
Company. The gift was for the erection of a school and alms- 
houses, and the payment of a schoolmaster and “ bedesmen” and 
women in West Lavington. The original value of the property 
shortly after the bequest was some £48, and the original pay- 
ments to charitable objects prescribed by the will swallowed 
up rather more than half, and repairs and other outgoings in 
respect of the school and almshouses, which were also to come 
out of the fund, would probably have taken a good slice of the 
remainder. The rental of the trust property had by 1633 
grown so largely, while the payments to the schools and alms- 
houses had hardly grown at all, that the then heiress of the 
founder and her husband filed a bill in Chancery against the 
Company to assert the right of the charity to a larger slice 
of the income. Unfortunately, the matter was com- 
promised, the Company quadrupling its payment, bringing it 
up to £60 in all, and £100 down to rebuild the school; the 
Company—“ they maintaining the said charitable uses in such 
proportion” as they were then advanced to—* to be for ever 
freely exonerated” in respect of any further increase or 
advancement,—Sir John and Lady Danvers, nevertheless, 
“hoping that if any extraordinary improvements should be there- 
after made of the said messuages and lands, the said Company, 
out of their respect to charity and justice, would not fail to 
enlarge the said allowance.” The Company’s respect for charity 
and justice did not enlarge the said allowance till 1803, when 
the rental had grown to £600 a year, when they kindly in- 
creased the charitable payments to £221 a year, considerably 
less than the original proportion—and, apparently, than 
the “due proportion” prescribed by the Chancery decree. 
Proceedings by the Attorney-General, however, in 1853, 
to have the whole of the property declared to be trust property 
proved a failure, and the petition was dismissed with costs. 
The Company, however, in 1856 (the Charity Commission 
having been lately established), spent a good deal of money on 
the School and Almshouses ; but they claimed that all money 
spent above £60 a-year was a matter of grace, and they could 
point to decrees of the Court of Chancery more or less in their 
favour. In 1880, soon after the proceedings under the 
Endowed Schools Acts were instituted by the Charity Com- 
missioners, the annual amount spent on the school was about 
£600, and that on the Almshouses about £200. After pro- 
tracted negotiations, the Company have agreed to give 
£30,000, representing about one-third of the income 
of the property, to augment the school endowment. If 
tight were done, no doubt the whole of the trust property 
ought to be appropriated to charity, and more particularly to 
educational uses ; but with two quasi-adverse decisions of the 
Court staring them in the face, the Commissioners were glad 
to accept what they could get for education in Wiltshire, and 
leave the rest for the City Guilds Commission to deal with. 
Of this money, they propose to apply £14,000 to an elementary 
school in West Lavington, and the rest for secondary educa- 
tion in the district, the site for the secondary school not yet 
being fixed. And no doubt due provision will be made by 





scholarships for the entrance of boys from the elementary 
school into the secondary school. So that the Commissioners, 
so far from having “ robbed the poor,” are giving the money to 
the poor directly,—first, in the almshouses, which the Company 
are to keep up as before ; and next, in the elementary school. 

Probably, indeed, the money given to the elementary school 
is money wasted. In 1869 the school was reported by the 
Commission which preceded the passing of the Endowed 
Schools Acts as a hindrance, not a help. The master, being 
absolutely irresponsible, did nothing ; and at the special request 
of the Lord of the Manor the school was so managed as not 
to interfere with any demand for the scholars’ labour, and so 
was rendered utterly inefficient by non-attendance. Its con- 
tinued inefficiency was the cause of the present scheme of the 
Commissioners. The school will, no doubt, be better managed 
and rendered more efficient now that a local governing body, 
containing parish representatives, is to be appointed. But 
the endowment, though nominally given to the poor, is really 
given to the rich. If there were no endowed schovl there, 
either there would have to be a voluntary school or a 
board school. In the first case, Lord Churchill and the 
other landowners of the parish would have to pay a voluntary 
rate, supplemented by the Government grant; in the second 
case, every one would have to pay a compulsory rate, supple- 
mented by the Government grant. The only merit of the 
Commissioners’ scheme is that there is to be an upper depart- 
ment to the school, in which the fees are to be 6d. to 9d. a 
week, and £2 scholarships are to be given. This may redeem 
the school from being a purely elementary school, and, there- 
fore, a pure waste of money. But, in truth, the whole money 
would be far better spent in establishing a good secondary 
school. 

We have dealt with this case at length, partly because Mr. 
Chamberlain, led into the trap by Mr. Jesse Collings, has 
shown himself so completely at sea as regards the facts, but 
more because it requires to be insisted upon that the least 
useful way in which money can be spent at the present moment 
for the poor, is in establishing elementary schools. While the 
State insists, as, thanks in no small degree to Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Birmingham school, it began to insist in 1870, and is 
likely to insist till the millennium, on compulsory elementary 
education, and while it contributes to the support of elementary 
schools by grants or rates, or so long as, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wishes, it wholly supports them, so long 
will it be mere waste of money to spend charity money on 
elementary schools. The cry for the application of all endow- 
ments to elementary education is a cry not in favour of the 
poor, but of the rich. If there were no endowments, the money 
still has to be forthcoming in one shape or other, and it comes 
mainly from the rich. 

But if the money is devoted to the establishment of secondary 
education, in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
Endowed Schools Acts, and the policy mainly pursued since 
the Education Act by the Charity Commissioners, and the 
recent recommendations of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, then there is some hope that the nation at large, 
and especially the “ poorer sort,” will really reap a benefit. At 
present, the cost of secondary education, both in time and 
money, places it out of reach of the children of the working 
classes. A very large proportion of the endowments given 
or applied to secondary education were never really in- 
tended for the poor at all. In the West Lavington case, 
the absence of all reference to poor scholars is particularly 
marked. The school was to be a Grammar School, but Grammar 
Schools where Bishops and Chancellors were bred never were, 
and never could be under the old system, open to the ordinary 
children of the working-classes. Here and there a clever lad was 
picked from the gutter and sent by a rich patron to a Grammar 
School, and became an Archbishop or a Chief Justice. But the 
great bulk of the labouring classes had neither the time nor the 
inclination, nor, above all, the preliminary training to fit them 
for the Grammar Schools. It was against the Founder’s in- 
tentions that the West Lavington School was allowed to sink 
into a bad elementary school, so as to save the rates payable 
by the Duke of Marlborough, his family, and his tenants, and 
to keep a whole population in ignorance and stagnation. If 
Mr. Chamberlain had his way, apparently, either this system 
would go on, or the money would be applied in almshouses or 
doles or other demoralising ways of “ promoting the welfare” 
of the poor by making them improvident or idle. lt is far 
better to promote their welfare by setting up a good secondary 
school to which they can get access, through charity indeed, 
but still, thanks to the system of competition, through 
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charity that does not demoralise, being earned by their own 
exertions. Granted that prize fellowships of unlimited tenure 
are a gross abuse, and constitute a charity which demoralises 
more than an almshouse, and perhaps as much as doles, 
yet the case of prize scholarships during the limited period of 
school age is quite different. Given a good secondary school, 
you want two classes of scholarships, one of partial remission 
of fees for the benefit of the poorer and cleverer children of 
the middle class ; another consisting of total remission of fees, 
and a small stipend besides, for the benefit of the cleverer 
children of the working-classes. If these latter scholar- 
ships are confined for competition to scholars at the public 
elementary schools, as is now done by the Charity Commission 
schemes, you get the real ladder of education. You take 
a considerable proportion of the most intellectually deserving 
of the working-classes on from the elementary school to the 
higher education, and, what is also no slight thing, to the better 
company, in point of manners and language, if not of morals, 
of the Grammar School, while the scholarships thence take 
them to the Universities or the University Colleges now 
springing up in all large towns. We may look for- 
ward to a time when secondary education shall be brought 
into system, and subsidised, as elementary education now is, 
by the State. But it is a complete delusion to suppose that, 
as matters now stand, the working-classes, as a whole, can 
receive secondary education, except by a system of wholesale 
stipends for which there are no funds available. Nor, until 
secondary education is made a good deal more technical than 
it now is, would it be a boon to them if the stipends were 
forthcoming. And, moreover, as things now stand, if the 
Grammar Schools were swamped with a wholesale inundation 
of the working-classes, the richer classes would leave them and 
refound their Etons and Winchesters as they have founded 
Marlborough, and Cheltenham, and Clifton for themselves; and 
secondary education would be dissevered from the good 
manners and the high tone which are at least supposed and 
intended to be their necessary accompaniments. All that can 
practically be done is to encourage the rich to find the build- 
ings, as the Commission hopes to do in Wiltshire, to aid the 
school at starting with the endowment, and when it is started, 
to open it quite as widely as there is a demand for, to the 
cleverer and more industrious section of “the poor,” by a 
system of scholarships. All this is perfectly compatible, when 
the endowment consists of land, with extending Mr. Collings’s 
admirable Allotments Extension Act by letting out charity 
lands in the country in small allotments, and in towns for 
workmen’s dwellings. But as for any direct application of 
endowments, either in doles or in elementary schools, benefiting 
the poor, it might just as well be contended that they would 
be benefited by an indiscriminate system of outdoor relief, or 
by a reduction of the land-tax. 


THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


HE debates on the Housing of the Poor Bill show very 
plainiy how evanescent a great popular excitement may 

be. This is neither a needless nor an unprofitable lesson at 
this moment. We are now in the midst of an agitation 
which, we are told, is not to die down until the world has 
undergone a moral revolution. Such a peddling statute as 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act is only useful as the pre- 
lude to measures, legislative and executive, which shall deal 
with a gigantic evil on a scale of corresponding magnitude. 
If you venture to ask what these measures are to be, you are 
referred by way of answer to the public feeling which is to 
ensure their passing. When the motive power is so great, it 
cannot be but that the results will be great also. It would 
not be difficult to show that the supposed relation between 
motive power and results is altogether imaginary; that 
there are things which no amount of popular passion can hope 
to compass; and that there is very real danger that an 
emotion which is debarred by inexorable circumstances from 
doing the particular thing it wants to do, may avenge itself by 
doing other things which those who first set it going neither 
expected nor desired. There is no need, however, to draw a 
moral of this kind. A mere reference to the history of the 
question which occupied the House of Commons on Monday 
and Tuesday is enough to show that the kind of feeling which 
has been aroused by “revelations ’ of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
however uncontrollable it may be at first, is certain to burn 
itself out. Who does not remember “The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London”? In that case, also, facts that had long 
been known to the few suddenly became the property of 
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a 
the multitude. Nothing was talked of, —fortunately it 
was a subject that could be talked of by decent people 
—but the misery to which the poor of our great towns am 
condemned by the impossibility of finding decent habita. 
tions. Comfort, health, morality, are alike out of the question 
so long as men, women, and children are crowded together like 
ants in dwellings which set at nought the most elementa; 
laws of sanitation. To remedy this horrible state of thin 
was the paramount duty, and must be the first business of 
Parliament. Accordingly a Royal Commission was appointed 
and in due course presented its report. But by that time 
the excitement had died down, and the recommendations of 
the Commissioners were received at most with respectful 
but languid interest. The Blue-book went the way and 
shared the fate of other Blue-books. It was the answer 
given by the best intelligence of the country to the 
“cry” which had been so loud a short time before, but 
when it came, few people cared enough for it to ask what 
prospect there was that it would lead to fresh legislation, 
That a Housing of the Poor Bill has been introduced and 
passed, is certainly not due to any strength of popular demand 
for it. On the contrary, many of those who ordinarily claim 
to represent the popular view in these matters have combined 
to oppose its progress through the Commons. If the Bill 
could have been introduced when Parliament first met after 
the publication of “ The Bitter Cry,” it would have been passed 
by acclamation. Now, the whole subject of the housing of 
the poor has retired into a secondary place, and counts for 
little in comparison with other and vaster schemes. Better 
not attempt it, cries one Member, until our whole system of 
local government has been reconstructed. First pass my 
Leaseholds Bill, says another, and then you will find that all 
the worst evils of overcrowding have disappeared. A third 
thinks that the housing of the poor is but an incident of the 
land question. The Bill did pass, it is true, in spite of these and 
similar appeals ; but that it did so wasmainly due to the fact that 
the Minister of the moment had set his mind upon passing it, 
and that the Opposition did not care to bear the responsibility 
of throwing it out. But the contrast between the reception it 
actually met with, and that which would confidently have 
been predicted for it some twenty months ago, is marked and 
instructive. 

The disconnected discussion to which the Bill was subjected, 
alike on the second reading, on going into Committee, and 
when the separate clauses were under consideration, turned 
mostly on two of its provisions. The third clause allowed the 
Government to sell the sites of some disused metropolitan 
prisons for a price below their market value. A permission 
of this kind may pass if it is not looked at too closely, 
but in this case there were two elements of opposition 
which were not likely to let it pass without scrutiny. There 
was the economical and anti-Socialist opposition, and there 
was the provincial opposition. The one objected to a State 
grant in aid of house rent; the other objected to a State 
grant in aid of house rent in London. As regards the former, 
there is a good deal to be said in defence of the clause. It is 
quite true that in London the working-classes have at various 
times been ruthlessly evicted in order to make way for new 
streets or new railways. Nothing has contributed to over- 
crowding more directly than this. The displaced population 
has often been forced to remain in the same neighbourhood, 
and it has contrived to do so by*pressing into houses already 
occupied up to their full limits. The Executive, which has 
been a party to all these evictions—since the private Bills 
which have authorised them could never have got through if 
the Government for the time being had opposed them— 
happens to have some large plots of land in London to 
dispose of, and Lord Salisbury contends that a natural and 
proper way of disposing of them is to let the Metropolitan 
Board have possession of them at a price which will allow of 
the houses built on them being let at moderate rents. No 
doubt the difference between the sum so obtained and the 
market value would have been in the nature of a subsidy paid 
by the State to the working-classes. But if the State has 
thoughtlessly done them injustice in the past, may it not without 
blame do something to remedy this injustice? Perhaps if the 
anti-Socialist objection had stood alone, it might have yielded 
to this reasoning. But it was reinforced by the more solid 
objection that the sites of these prisons are the property of the 
nation, and that national property ought not to be given 
away for anything short of national objects. Why should 
the working-men of London be recouped for what has 
been taken away from them for the public convenience, 
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SEED 
if the working-men of the great northern towns have 


io submit to similar losses, and receive no similar com- 
nsation? Against this argument the Home Secretary could 
make no Way } and, in the end, the Clause was deprived of its 
sting. The Government may sell the sites to the Metro- 
slitan Board if it pleases, but it can only do so at the market 
rice, Upon Clause 13 the Government held their ground. 
As originally drafted, it declared that in any contract for 
letting an unfurnished house, or part of one, there shall be 
implied a contract that it is fit for human habitation. As finally 
amended, this provision is restricted to houses let for working- 
class dwellings. Considering that the Act is intended to deal 
with a particular class of houses, it was perhaps as well that 
it should not legislate for any other class; but there is no 
yeason in the nature of things why the middle and upper 
classes should go without the same protection. A house which 
is destitute of certain essentials to health is not properly a 
house; and it has no more right to be described as such than 
any other article which is sold as one thing while it is really 
another. Whether this is best secured by a warranty or by 
proper inspection before the house is offered for hire, is another 
question. For the present, we must be content with having 
the principle incorporated into an Act of Parliament. 








LORD HOUGHTON. 

ICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, whom Carlyle once 
described as “a pretty little Robin Redbreast of a man,” 

and who certainly could sing in the days in which that description 
was applied to him a very taking littie song of his own, died 
on Monday evening at Vichy, and with him there vanishes 
from London society one of its most unique figures. Lord 
Houghton may be said almost to have discovered the value of 
antipathy as a social interest. He was great in bringing 
together those who were or were supposed to be most utterly 
hostile to each other, and at his breakfast parties you could 
always find both the acid and the alkali by which a moral 
effervescence is produced. He would very much have shared the 
pleasure expressed by Satan in the prologue to Goethe’s Faust, 
at his occasional intercourse with the divine adversary of Satan. 
Indeed, this feeling of Lord Houghton’s extended far beyond 
a mere theory of social intercourse. He had, apparently, 
some notion that all absolute hostility is a mistake, even though 
it be the hostility of moral good to moral evil. He wanted to 
reconcile the Church and the World. He wanted to reconcile 
Conservatism and Liberalism. He wanted to reconcile idealism 
and materialism. He wanted to reconcile mysticism and 
common-place. He seems to have enjoyed the shiver which is 
so often caused by the mingling of opposites. In politics he 
first supported the Conservatives in a great Liberal policy,—Sir 
Robert Peel, in establishing Free-trade,—and next supported 
a Liberal in his Conservative policy,—Lord Palmerston, in 
teaching the nation to “rest and be thankful.” In regard 
to the Church, Lord Houghton was the great represen- 
tative of the idea that it is the good of a Bishop 
to be more or less worldly; in fact, he used to eulogise the 
episcopal bench in the House of Lords on the ground 
that it helped to teach the Church what the attractions of the 
world were like, and also helped it to appreciate them at their 
true worth,—which, in his estimation, was by no means nil, 
but something very considerable. In poetry, again, catholic as 
were his tastes, and generous as was his help to poorer brethren 
of the craft,—to him we probably owe in great measure the 
delightful poems of David Gray,—his bias always was towards 
throwing cold water on the high-flown estimate of poetry in 
which poets occasionally indulge. His last speech, we believe, 
—aspeech made in July at the meeting of the Wordsworth 
Society, held in his own house,—was a sort of wet-blanket for 
thorough Wordsworthians. He dwelt gently on all the defects 
he could find in Wordsworth, taking evidently some pleasure in 
using such epithets as “vulgar” for the familiar language of 
Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads, and he made his address, in fact, 
rather a eulogy on Shelley and Keats than on Wordsworth, 
Whose great ode on “The Intimations of Immortality ” was 
the only poem of Wordsworth’s which won from him genuinely 
enthusiastic praise. Lord Houghton disliked, no doubt, the 
didactic side of Wordsworth, not only as every poet must dis- 
like direct didactism in poetry, but as a man one of whose chief 
interests in life was the skilful blending of the unworldly with 
the worldly, would especially dislike all stern exhortations such 
as Wordsworth poured forth so freely, to shake off from the 


As a poet, Lord Houghton would have been greater had he 
succeeded in expressing in his poems his own characteristic 
desire to catch the effervescence of opposite moods of feeling. 
But this he can hardly be said to have done. In some early 
lines, written in a miserably sing-song rhythm, he did toa certain 
extent embody the leading conception of his life. We cannot 
say that the following are good verses; but they are very 
characteristic verses, and are marked by a thought which 
pervaded Lord Houghton’s life :— 
‘PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Who can determine the frontier of pleasure ? 

Who can distinguish the limit of pain ? 
When is the moment the feeling to measure ? 

When is experience repeated again ? 
Ye who have felt the delirium of passion, 

Say, can you sever its joys and its pangs ? 
Is there a power in calm contemplation 

To indicate each upon each as it hangs ? 


1 would believe not ; for spirit will languish, 

While sense is most blest and creation most bright ; 
And life will be dearer and clearer in anguish, 

Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight. 


See the Fakeer as he swings on his iron, 

See the thin hermit that starves in the wild; 
Think ye no pleasures the penance environ, 

And hope the sole bliss by which pain is beguiled ¢ 


No! in the kingdom these spirits are reaching 
Vain are our words the emotions to tell ; 
Vain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 
For Pain has its Heaven, and Pleasure its Hell!’ 
That is not good poetry, nor perhaps entirely true teaching, 
but it has a great deal of truth in it, and it was the one truth 
which Richard Monckton Milnes really embodied in his own 
social life. If all emotions are not thus shot with threads of 
apparently contrary and inconsistent feeling, still many are, 
and no doubt amongst them are to be found some of the most 
memorable in human life. As we have quoted verse of Lord 
Houghton’s which seems to us very poor poetry, though verse 
distinguished by a characteristic thought, we must quote 
something which shows him as a genuine poet,—which he was, 
though not by any means a great one, for all his verse seems 
to have come from too superficial a plane to lift the reader up 
to the height of the higher poetry. In the following little 
poem there is a subtlety of insight which shows how well Lord 
Houghton could delineate the mixed feelings of which he was 
so acute a student :— 
“They seemed to those who saw them meet, 
The casual friends of every day, 


Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 


Bat yet if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 
The heart you thought so calm and tame, 
Would struggle like a captured bird ;— 


And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears ; 

And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years. 


Alas, that love was not too strong 

For maiden shame and manly pride! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 

The goal of mutual bliss beside ! 


Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 
Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone.’ 
Even that does not, in our judgment, illustrate Lord Houghton’s 
most perfect verse. The exquisite lines on Wilkie’s conversa- 
tion with the Geronomite monk, about the picture of the Last 
Supper in the refectory of one of the Spanish monasteries, 
touch, perhaps, the highest point he reached; but as they were 
suggested by the actual saying of a Spanish monk, and Lord 
Houghton only versified the monk’s thought, perhaps these 
lines are hardly a fair specimen of the substance of his poetry, 
though they are a good specimen of its form. It is curious that 
the poem which has certainly been more popular than any 
other in all Lord Houghton’s works, and which almost every 
one connects with Monckton Milnes’s name, was the little love 
poem called “The Brookside.” That is happily expressed, no 
doubt, but it is wholly without the brand of Lord Houghton’s 
personal character,—and in a poet who has usually so little of 
the magic of form as Lord Houghton, one needs the impress 
of character even more than in a poet who adorns everything 
that he touches, and transfigures it merely by passing it 





soul the tyranny of the world. 
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few of Lord Houghton’s poems so little characteristic of him 
as “The Brookside ;” though it may have been that poem, 
or a poem of that kind, which suggested to Carlyle the com- 
parison to “a pretty little Robin Redbreast.” On the whole, 
Monckton Milnes’s genius was embodied in a certain deter- 
mination to blend the insight of the man of the world with 
the sentiment of the poet, and not to allow the sentiment of the 
poet to run away with the insight of the man of the world. 
Perhaps we could hardly express better what we mean than by 
quoting these verses from his picture of “The Patience of the 
Poor ” :— 
“No search for him of dainty food, 
But coarsest sustenance of life,— 
No rest by artful quiet wooed, 
But household cries, and wants, and strife ; 
Affection can at best employ 
Her utmost of unhandy care; 
Her prayers and tears are weak to buy 
The costly drug, the purer air. 


Pity herself at such a sight 
Might lose her gentleness of mien, 
And clothe her form in angry might, 
And as a wild despair be seen ; 
Did she not hail the lesson taught, 
By this unconscious suffering boor, 
To the high sons of lore and thought; 
—The sacred Patience of the Poor, 


—This great endurance of each ill, 

As a plain fact whose right or wrong 
They question not, confiding still 

That it shall last not over long ; 
Willing from first to last to take 

The mysteries of our life as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 

Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven.” 


That is not the highest poetry, but it is not without power, and 
it has on it the mark of Lord Houghton’s unshrinking vision in 
its least nonchalant mood. 


DEER-FORESTS. 

HE Crofters’ agitation has scared the votaries of deer- 
shooting. It has moved them to essay a vindication of 

their sport with all its existing concomitants and conditions. A 
brace of apologists present their case in the pages of leading 
magazines for the present month. It cannot honestly be said 
that the defence they offer is entitled to count for much. That 
put forward in Blackwood is a characteristic performance— 
trivial in its substance, though slap-dash and rollicking in its 
style, while distinguished by something of that prejudice, incon- 
sistency, and rancour which are commonly reserved for those 
astonishing diatribes that do duty as discussions on the politics of 
the hour, and that create a sense of tedium and nausea in the 
mind of every one possessing ordinary intelligence or candour 
who tries to read them. The extinction of the red-deer is pro- 
claimed to be the object of the agitation, or rather of those 
mischievous persons who stimulate and use it—a motley crew, 
composed of Advanced Radicals, of men whose trade is factious 
activity, and of those Lowland farmers, deriving from the class 
who supplied Scott with his Dandie Dinmont, who invaded the 
Highlands in force more than half-a-century ago, and who 
have still too many large sheep-walks in their tenancy. In 
order to defeat the claims and machinations of these sordid 
allies, English help is implored with vehement and pathetic 
urgency, the assurance being given that to yield it will 
be to reinforce both the sympathies and the interests 
of the native Celt. By comparison with this wild shriek 
of denunciation the paper contributed to the Nineteenth Century 
by Mr. Donald Cameron of Lochiel, M.P., is a sober, searching 
and fairly reasoned disquisition. Mr. Cameron has an indis- 
putable claim to speak with authority. His opportunities for 
acquainting himself with the facts are unmatched. He knows 
the Highlands well; he has managed a large estate in the very 
heart of them, so managing it that, like his friend and rival for 
the representation of Inverness-shire, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
he has escaped reproach throughout the present controversy ; 
he served upon the committee of inquiry as regards the Scottish 
Game-laws ; was a member of the Crofters’ Commission ; and is 
generally recognised as an honest and enlightened gentleman, 
animated by a sincere attachment to the poor people largely de- 
pendent upon him, whom he would like to push forward in the 
path of a self-respecting, self-sustaining, and prosperousindustry. 
Nevertheless, though his article has the aspect of a scrupulous 
and judicial examination, it seems to us that he has misappre- 


hended some patent facts bearing upon the inquiry, has been 
unconsciously swayed by a sinister bias towards erroneous cop, 
clusions, and, without knowing it, has played the part of a 
special pleader. He had a right to lay stress upon the verdict 
pronounced by the Game-law Committee that the evidencg 
they had heard did not bear out the allegations that the progress 
of afforesting has depopulated the country, or tends, in any 
large measure, to diminish the supply of food. Substantially 
confirmed as that verdict was by a majority of the Com. 
missioners who conducted the late inquiry, it thus acquires 
an added weight and significance. Plainly, however, it is not 
exhaustive of the question at issue. Moreover, in expanding 
and illustrating the two points it embraces, Mr. Cameron rung 
himself into concessions and contradictions which are alike fata] 
He commits himself to the position that in present circumstances 
deer-forests are not only defensible, but distinctly advantageous, 
It is illegitimate, therefore, on his part to asperse the Yankeg 
sportsman, Mr. Winans, for doing on a larger scale than any- 
body else what ninety-nine other persons are at the same time 
praised for doing on a scale so large that their aggregate per. 
formances dwarf the achievements even of that mighty Nimrod, 
The censure upon him which Mr. Cameron deals out so heartily 
returns upon himself and upsets his whole argument. That 
argument is in substance that sheep-farming cannot now be 
made to pay in the Highlands, and therefore that the Highland 
landowners are entitled to take for their barren acres a higher 
rent than the farmer could give, especially when it comes from 
a class who spend lavishly during their brief sojourn. A cor. 
rected reading would be that sheep-farming, though the price of 
mutton and wool are every whit as high to-day as at the period 
of its greatest prosperity, does not pay so well as it did, partly 
because the ground will not carry the same amount of stock ag 
when this industry was introduced upon the large scale, and go, 
as the Duke of Argyll is fond of putting it, nine-tenths of the 
mountain area were reclaimed from absolute waste; partly because 
farm rents have been trebled or quadrupled within the half. 
century, while other outlays, especially that for winter feeding, 
have risen in a like proportion; and partly because capitalist flock. 
masters shrink from investing upon the chance of a poor return 
the large sums needed tostock and work a big farm. Many people, 
however, ardently desire permission to follow this pursuit under 
reasonable conditions, upon a smaller scale. It ought to be con- 
sidered whether it is wise or patriotic to baulk them, and to 
extinguish a substantial industry, in order to snatch a large 
profit from ministering to the gratification of a rage for an 
expensive pastime which may prove as short-lived as it is 
exclusive and useless. If the scope for its exercise is to be 
widened at the cost of banishing sheep altogether, then more 
than sheep will have to go. Mr. Cameron boasts that hitherto 
few evictions of human beings have taken place to make room 
for deer, they having come in as sheep were driven out; but, if 
the process is to extend, greater thoroughness is to be antici- 
pated, till, over all the North, “keepers” are substituted for 
shepherds; neither native nor stranger, man nor beast, is per: 
mitted to set foot on the sacred territory save those who have 
a mission connected with the purpose for which it is reserved; 
for three-parts of the year an absolute solitude will reign, to be 
disturbed in autumn by the arrival of the great people at “the 
lodge,” bringing an army of riff-raff to act as “ beaters ” in their 
train—the one to enjoy the luxury of hill-craft and knock over 
a few stags at the cost of £100 a piece, the others to have their 
pockets filled with money which, being easily earned, is likely to 
be recklessly spent—nobody else being wanted, nobody else being 
tolerated, the large expenditure of which so much is said being 
all transmitted to a distance. Is this to be reckoned a triumph 
of an advancing and beneficent civilisation ? Must it not rather 
be deemed a retrograde movement? Yet this is the conclusion 
to which Mr. Cameron complacently argues up, for with his 
contention that deer are now-a-days preferable to sheep, he 
distinctly mates the proposition that if the deer were banished 
the men who remained would starve. This is going too far and 
too fast. 


No one who has read Mr. Scrope, or is familiar with the 
exploits of famous sportsmen like Lord Henry Bentinck, 
can fail to regard the old method of deer-stalking as a 
trying mental discipline no less than a splendid physical 
exercise. We live, however, in degenerate days. On the moor 
and in the forest methods are in vogue which would have horrified 
the authorities named. Both grouse-shooting and deer-stalking 
have been overdone; and the evil is on the increase to a 
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degree that threatens to avenge itself by the extinction of the 
e. The modern grouse-shooter too often conducts him- 
gelf not as a gentleman in quest of healthy recreation, 
put as a sordid emissary of the poulterers, taking a moor 
that he may clear a little money, and balancing his game- 
pook on the principles of double entry. For the sake of 
these people “driving” has been invented. The huge bags of 
which they boast have excited a general emulation. A good 
day’s tramp with a return of fifteen brace to a pair of guns 
pefore lunch, and a like number after, is now sneered at as an 
unworthy performance. Hundreds are desired, and if got it 
simply means that the butcher has been helped by an army of 
markers, and has rushed from one pointing dog to another so 
soon as he has emptied his breach-loader and handed it to a 
man to be recharged. JDeer-stalking, though, of course, by 
reason of its expense, vastly more select—non cuivis homini— 
has been vulgarised in a like fashion. As now practised, it is 
an arm-chair sport, making no call, once the ground has been 
reached, upon legs, patience, perseverance, or generalship. All 
the so-called sportsman has to do is to let fly as the herd is 
hounded past him. Even so, the tenant of a forest for which 
£3,000 or £4,000 a year is paid may think himself lucky if he 
slaughters a hundred stags and hinds in the season, the value 
of each, allowing a fancy price for the head, not exceeding £5. 
Verily, the game does not seem worth the candle, besides that 
the community have a right to be heard as to the propriety of 
carrying it on to the extent that is now done. Grouse-shooting 
may be carrried on compatibly with the pastoral use of the 
land, the owner getting the game rent in addition to his grazing 
rent. Deer will not brook the neighbourhood of any domestic 
animals or their attendants. They must be the sole occupants 
of the territory assigned them. Mr. Cameron admits that 
close upon two million acres—an area greatly larger than 
the great county of Perth—-has been cleared for their use. 
This is palpably an under-estimate, as any one may discover by 
comparing the entries in the shooting-list of Mr. Watson Lyall, 
the Pall Mall agent, with a map of Scotland. The chances are 
that even at present the cleared area is nearly as large as York- 
shire. Mr. Cameron says that much of the land is too high, 
bleak, and rugged for the breeding or maintenance of sheep. It 
is undoubtedly true that when in prime condition deer ascend 
where sheep cannot follow, and where ptarmigan are their only 
companions; but it is also true that they require access to rich 
pastures, and that sheep will thrive where they would starve. 
There could be no objection to their preservation by complying 
to a reasonable extent with their habits in both respects ; but it 
is another thing to uphold the righteousness of devastating a 
whole country that they may overrun it. The admission is 
made that 400,000 sheep might be grazed upon the land already 
made over to deer; but it is coupled with the remark that the 
fourth part of them, which alone could be sent to the market 
annually, would tell in an almost imperceptible degree upon the 
consumption of the kingdom. That is so; but there are a mul- 
titude of other relevant considerations which tend to reinforce 
this effect and to redeem it from insignificance. Among these 
is the preposterous claim of a right to insulate this wide area 
as by a declaratory blockade, prohibiting the foot of man 
from being anywhere set upon it, by the application to 
unfenced, uncultivated solitudes, of the same rules or penalties 
as protect the garden, the park, or the farm. Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie was conscious that he could not find “the comforts 
of the Sautmarket” in Rob Roy’s country; but some rich 
Englishmen are so ignorant as to suppose that when they quit 
their own trim and well-shaven lawns for the mvors and deserts 
of the North they carry the English law of trespass with them, 
counting it as much an offence to wander among the Bens and 
glens as to cross a wheatfield or to climba park gate. No latent 
principle of Scottish law has yet been evoked to sanction such a 
novel idea; and however hard it may be for the rich deer-shooter 
to have the sport for which he pays an annual fortune interfered 
with by some unmannerly intruder, any attempt to protect him- 
self by arbitrary measures will only provoke the inquiry whether 
his sport is of such value to the community as to compensate 
them for the abolition of a prescriptive privilege. Every jurist 
will allow that compensation is necessary. No rational man 
will aver that it has been given. It were wise, therefore, to 
avoid the infliction of injury under the guise of pressing an 
extreme right, lest the downfall be hastened of a system which 
cannot long stand. To interdict it altogether might be harsh 
and impracticable; but probably the Chancellor of the Ex- 








chequer, in a Parliament chosen by household suffrage, may see 
his way to impose a heavy assessment upon deer-forests held as 
such, either by the owner or a lessee. 





ANARCHISM IN SWITZERLAND.—IL. 


T is evident that Huft, like many other shining lights of 
Anarchism, was moved quite as much by a spirit of vanity 
as by that deep sense of the injustice of existing social arrange- 
ments which is said to be the guiding principle of the sect. At 
any rate, society did not behave very badly to him. He had 
received a good education and learnt a trade which, as it would 
seem, enabled him to travel about at pleasure; and he probably 
got more enjoyment out of life, or might have done, than the 
vast majority of the bourgeoisie whom he and his companions 
devoted to destruction. On the other hand, Huft was just the 
stuff out of which Anarchists are made, and may be regarded as 
a natural product of the age in which we live. Fairly edu- 
cated, conscious of abilities above his position, vain and 
aspiring, with little moral principle, and without any sort of 
religious belief, it was almost inevitable that he should 
gravitate towards Socialism, and became a potential rebel 
against the existing order; for on the Continent, at least, 
Socialism is in the air, and in France, Germany, and Austria 
there are probably few of the younger generation of artisans 
whom it has not more or less infected. We say artisans 
advisedly, for it is a fact beyond dispute that the rural popula- 
tion of the countries in question are indifferent to Socialism, 
and that among the very poor Anarchists are rarely if ever 
found. In Switzerland, moreover, where property is so widely 
diffused that, albeit manhood suffrage prevails, a majority 
of the electors are landowners, Socialism, except among foreign 
refugees, is almost unknown; and of all the Deputies who are 
returned to the Federal Assembly and the Cantonal Legislature, 
not one, we believe, avows himself a Socialist, much less an 
Anarchist. The danger of Anarchism arises not from the 
numerical strength of the party, but from the fanaticism of a 
few, and from the terrible mischief which may be wrought by a 
handful of desperate and unscrupulous men. 


Huft’s motives for laying violent hands on himself have not 
been ascertained, and probably never wi!l be. The police believe 
that they were either regret for having put the Federal Council 
on their guard, or that he feared the vengeance of his com- 
panions. But fear of assassination hardly seems a sufficient 
reason for committing suicide, and, as likely as not, Huft may 
have destroyed himself merely because he was tired of living. 
Scores of his countrymen commit self-murder for no better 
cause, and of late years suicide has nowhere been so rife as in 
Germany. But whatever Huft’s motives may have been, his 
disappearance greatly hampered the investigation, and rendered 
it impossible for the authorities to proceed judicially against 
the conspirators,—for that a conspiracy to blow up the Federal 
Palace had actually existed, and, save for the warning 
letters, might have been consummated, the police were fully 
convinced. The papers seized left little doubt of this, and 
some of the men implicated being boon companions of those who 
had conspired to blow up the German Emperor in the Neider- 
wald, and of others who had committed actual murder, there 
could be no question of their readiness to commit any con- 
ceivable atrocity. But the evidence obtained by the police was 
not such as would have justified a prosecution, and, except 
for the information it elicited, the investigation proved 
abortive. This information, however, was extremely curious, 
and the police of Germany and Austria have doubtless found 
it very valuable. In nearly every town of the Confederation 
there is a “group” of Anarchists, who, if not numerous, are 
extremely active, and, judging by the language of their organs, 
are animated with a spirit of ferocious hatred against all exist- 
ing institutions, as well as against every member of society 
above the condition of a day-labourer. Not long ago, the 
Freiheit described the German Emperor as the “crowned 
scoundrel who murdered Hoedel,”’ and stigmatised the 
Rothschilds and Vanderbilts, ‘“‘and their like,’ as villains 
“for whom hanging is too good.” On the person of an 
Anarchist named Charitat, arrested at Geneva, was found a 
signed and printed proclamation, which ran thus :—‘ Down 
with the exploiters! Let us take all they have, shoot them, 
rob them! Death to the bourgeoisie! Death to all the agents 
of authority!” Anarchists have no more respect for a demo- 
cratic republic like Switzerland than for a despotic monarchy 
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like Russia. ‘“ Universal suffrage,” says the Fretheit, “has no 
other end than to give to reciprocal servitude a show of freedom. 
A prison does not become a temple of liberty, simply because 
these words are written over the door.” 


One of the Geneva group was a man called Schultze, whose 
brother lives at New York, and is on intimate terms with Most, 
the editor of the Fretheit. At Lausanne there was an especially 
active group directed by a man of the name of Heilmann, of 
which Lieske, the murderer of Councillor Rumpff, was once a 
member. Schaffhausen, which, owing to its proximity to the 
German frontier, is naturally much resorted to by German 
refugees, had also its group, chief among whom was a certain 
Daschner, a close friend of Kammerer (in whose company he 
had been seen at Winterthur), lately convicted of committing a 
murderous outrage at Stuttgart. Novotny, an Anarchist, 
arrested at Rossbach, had in his possession a great quantity of 
cyanide of potassium, a revolver, and a list of forty “com- 
panions.” 

One of the results of the inquiry, says the Report, was to 
show that the group in Eastern Switzerland directed its action 
principally against Austria, promoting the Socialist agitation 
in that country by means of pamphlets and journals which, 
after being printed in Switzerland, were smuggled into the 
former country and secretly distributed by their confederates over 
the border. In this group there were men, in the opinion of the 
police, quite capable of committing “criminal acts” against 
Switzerland, and by no means indisposed to do so; but there was 
no evidence to show that any of them were implicated in the 
plot to blow up the Federal Palace. The man supposed to have 
taken the most active part in its organisation was Klinger, 
Huft’s particular friend; and much was hoped from his 
avowals. Unfortunately, however, the examining Magistrate 
could not prevail on him to tell anything worth knowing; and 
though he contradicted himself flagrantly, told a great many 
lies, and the letters found in his possession were eminently 
suggestive of a criminal plot, there was no evidence forthcoming 
that would have ensured his conviction. Even after his 
arrest money came to him for “travelling expenses” 
from “the famous Anarchist Knauerhase,” then in London; 
and though the police entertained shrewd suspicions that 
for “travelling expenses” should be read “dynamite plot,” 
they had no means of proving the fact. Klinger was a man of 
fair education, and, like Huft, a contributor to the Press. After 
the conclusion of his examination, he was expelled from the 
territory of the Confederation, the same measure being dealt out 
at the same time to most of the other Anarchists under arrest, and 
to all whom the police considered dangerous. None of them were 
Swiss citizens, and it is a significant fact that the Revolté, which 
for years had been the organ of anarchy at Geneva, has lately 
removed to Paris, from which it would appear that the efforts 
of the sect to convert Genevans to their peculiar doctrines have 
met with scant success, and this, seeing that, excluding 
strangers, two men out of every three in the Canton are either 
landowners or bank depositors, is perhaps not very surprising. 

Whatever view we take of the action of the Swiss authorities 
in relation to the plot against the Federal Palace, it cannot be 
doubted that the precautions they took were fully warranted, or 
that the inquiry they instituted has not served a useful pur- 
pose. It has shown that militant Anarchists, the party of 
action, as they like to call themselves, are far from numerous; 
that they are composed for the most part of men whose leading 
motives are vanity and a passion for notoriety; and that, 
desperate as some of them are, it is not difficult, with an efficient 
police system, to nip their enterprises in the bud. Socialism in 
Germany and France numbers its votaries by the hundred 
thousand, and their influence on legislation and public opinion 
is certainly not on the wane; but the social revolution of which 
fanatical philanthropists of the stamp of Elisée Reclus 
(according to the Report, the principal supporter of the 
Revolté), dream, and upon which they look as imminent, is as 
remote as the millennium. Law and opinion, the virtues and 
the forces, are equally against them. 


REST OR RECREATION P 
iawn is off for his holiday, and yet hardly any- 
body gives any thought to the question what the chief 
use of a holiday is, and how best this may be secured for himself. 
Perhaps to the very young it does not much matter. Secure 
young people a moderate amount of change, and the great 





a 
elasticity which is in the young is sure to enable them go to 
assimilate that change as to restore all the energies which are 
in them, and of course to renew those which were in any senge 
exhausted. But as men and women get on in life, the question 
how best to use a holiday so as to restore vividness and elasticity 
to the energies which have been most exhausted, becomes a very 
different and much more delicate one. ‘There is perhaps no 
sadder sight than to see the fruitless attempts made to 
shovel out amusement among a number of aging people 
the inhabitants, for instance, of a number of almshouses. The 
present writer saw the other day some vans full of poor old men 
and women discharged at a little inn in a country road, without 
any arrangement having been made to provide for their comfort 
or amusement. The old men managed to stump about, without 
any sign of enjoyment indeed, but also without much sign of 
fatigue. There was no evidence that the excursion gave them 
any pleasure, but there was no evidence that it added to their 
suffering. But to see the old women sitting down wearily on 
heaps of stones at the road-side, and looking greyer with dis. 
appointment in the ill-conceived attempt to give them pleasure 
than their age and infirmity alone would have made them, wag 
one of the most pitiable sights that can be imagined. The truth 
is that nothing makes people feel more forlorn than a miscarried 
attempt to enjoy themselves, and that nothing is easier for those 
who have passed the elastic age than to miscarry in such 
attempts. Indeed, if you try to provide amusements in the 
lump for the old, you are almost sure to miscarry. What 
suits one is very little likely to suit the other, and the old have 
so little redundant life in them that any attempt to constrain 
the energy they have into artificial channels is pretty sure to 
fail. In{the case of the old, rest is the first condition of recrea- 
tion, and to fag them with fatiguing efforts to which they 
are not accustomed, is the greatest of mistakes. At the same 
time, rest, though a considerable part of recreation, is not the 
whole. Any one who really wishes to get the full benefit of a 
holiday should remember that it is by no means enough to 
provide a sufficient store of quiet and peace, though that is 
essential to recreation. There is something further that is 
almost as essential, and that is some kind of gentle exercise for 
those powers and energies which, being naturally keen and 
vivid, have yet had least room for activity in the routine of 
ordinary life. The strict meaning of re-creating or creating 
afresh, obviously includes the bringing back of dormant 
energies into activity; and nothing, we believe, really 
tends so much to the resting of the energies which have 
been overused, as the bringing into play of those which 
have been inactive or suppressed. Nothing is so truly 
recreation to those whose lot dooms them to hard physical 
labour as the excitement of some lively mental interest, 
just as nothing gives so true a recreation to the overstrained 
mind as a mixture of sympathetic and solitary enjoyments,— 
the delight in seeing others happy, mingled with the delight in 
recovering that part of oneself which is kept out of sight by all 
hard mental labour. 


But what men chiefly forget in their holiday-making is that, 
besides discontinuing their ordinary occupations and substituting 
for them other occupations which awaken a different class of 
interests, they should find something for themselves to do which 
will awaken a new sense of power within them distinct from 
that which their ordinary vocation awakens. That is the truest 
new creation or recreation of self which brings into exercise dis- 
used powers. The politician who recalls his delight in poetry, 
perhaps even his own poetic powers; the philanthropist who 
returns to his special scientific tastes to find them as keen as 
ever; the scientific man who fills himself with the world 
of beauty and art; the scholar who revives his theology; 
the theologian who rubs up his astronomy,—all these 
create themselves anew,—so long as they do not undertake any- 
thing too fatiguing,—in a sense far more genuine than those 
who simply amuse themselves during the whole time of their 
holidays. It is the revivification of dormant powers, wherever 
that is possible, which has most effect in refreshing the whole 
mind,—in restoring to it its vividness and force. We do not 
mean, of course, that it is possible to undertake any very severe 
tasks for the purposes of recreation; for any heavy strain on 
the will is inconsistent with rest, which is of the essence of 
recreation. But of this we are quite sure, that the man who 
can so employ a part of his holiday as to revive lost visions and 
to experience again the delight of exerting disused powers, 
will be far more refreshed by it than the man who simply sub- 
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stitates for his routine occupations a routine of so-called plea- 
gure almost as monotonous. The revival of a dormant faculty 
ig many times as invigorating as the mere pursuit of so-called 
amusement. When Mr, Dodgson, the mathematician, employed his 
holiday in writing “ Alice in Wonderland,” or when Professor 
Tyndall employed his in considering and reviewing Dr. Mozley’s 
book on miracles, we suspect that each of them found himself 
far more thoroughly refreshed than either would have been 
without that energetic excursion into unaccustomed fields. The 
practical world in which busy men and women live is a very 
narrow one, which only stimulates half their powers. The true 
secret of recreation is to find, where that is possible, a stimulus 
for those powers which are not exerted in life’s ordinary 
routine. And though this, of course, is more or less effected by 
every journey in which wonder is excited and the sense of beauty 
gratified, it is not effected half as systematically and effectually 
as it might be, if men would keep more steadily in view the 
half-submerged tastes and studies of their non-professional life. 
A man becomes a new man by recovering a submerged portion of 
himself in a sense far more real than that in which mere rest 
and passive enjoyment can make him a new man. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LATE VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 


[To THE Eprror o¥r THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 


§ir,—The death of Lord Halifax reminds us that of the states- 
men brought to the front in Lord Grey’s first Administration 
there is but one man left, namely, Lord Grey. Lord Halifax’s 
career is, perhaps, the most successful that the present century 
can show of any man who was not gifted with the power of 
speech. It is also singular that, although his marriage with the 
daughter of the Prime Minister brought him into early notice, 
from the date of his resignation along with Lord Grey, then 
Lord Howick, in 1839, he may be regarded rather as the leader 
of the Grey connection than as one of its dependents. His 
independent political career may be considered to date from 
1841, from which time down to his final retirement in 1874, he 
held all the principal offices of the highest class in the State, 
and most of them at the moment when they required the 
greatest capacity, labour, and decision. He was Chairman of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, the labours of which 
ended in the Bank Act of 1844. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the period of the great economical changes 
brought about by the establishment of Free-trade. He was 
President of the Board of Control when the last Charter to the 
India Company previous to the Mutiny was passed. He was 
First Lord of the Admiralty during the greater part of the 
Crimean War; and on the close of the second Derby Adminis- 
tration he reached the highest position of his career by being 
called upon to direct the new India Department after the close 
of the Mutiny. During that period every Indian institution 
was thoroughly overhauled and reconstructed. The change of 
the Home Government was confirmed; the finance, currency, 
and banking had to be placed upon a different footing. The 
Land Revenue was, I believe, remodelled in each of the three 
Presidencies. The Indian and Royal armies were united, while 
the greater part of the judicial institutions were brought into 
a definite shape, under an old Commission appointed in 1853, 
with the addition of Sir Henry Maine. 

The difficulties which Sir Charles Wood had to contend with 
at the outset arose from the fact that the new constitution of 
the India Office contained a Secretary of State’s office, put on 
the top of the old India direction. Sir Charles found that if he 
did the business rapidly with his under-secretaries, he was liable 
to have to do it over again with the other staff, consisting 
of the Council and its Committees. For the first six months 
or year, partly from this fault of organisation and _ partly 
from the fact that one of the principal questions to be dis- 
cussed was the amalgamation of the two armies, which in- 
volved the cessation of the Council patronage, Sir Charles found 
himself in opposition to his Council. No sooner was the 
amalgamation determined on than he set to work to cure the 
defects of the organisation by doing the whole of the business 
by personal communication with the councillors in their various 
departments ; and from that moment to the date of his resigna- 
tion in 1865 the most perfect harmony prevailed. On that 
event occurring, his colleagues at the Council table expressed 
their appreciation of his masterly conduct of business, his 





quick appreciation of merit, and his liberal consideration 
for the feelings and opinions of others. In fact, it was 
said that those who had most differed from him regretted 
most his departure from the office. From the fact that he 
was not an eloquent man, it must be evident that there 
were some great qualities of administration in the offices 
which he held, or else some of those still rarer qualities 
which give men weight in the Cabinet, to account for the long 
connection between him and all the various leaders of the Liberal 
Party from 1830 to 1874. We find him under Lord Russell, 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone. It was 
said that Lord Melbourne in earlier days objected to him on the 
ground that he was always so cocksure of everything. He cer- 
tainly never cultivated the arts of popularity, and objected 
rather too strongly for the present day to finding out from the 
newspapers the state of public opinion. When he was hard at 
work at the Admiralty in 1858, I was at the railway-station with 
him, and offered him the morning papers, and he said, “I make 
it a rule never to read them. They are always wrong about 
everything.” When he came into office again in 1859, his atten- 
tion had been called to this defect, and he thought it right to do 
something towards setting things straight with the Press; 
but he did it against the grain. On all occasions in 
which difficulties occurred between members of the various 
Cabinets in which he served, he was most eager and most effi- 
cient to restore harmony by personal communication, and his 
well-known form could be seen at such times going from one 
house to another in the most rapid manner. His defect of 
speaking was more a defect of the organ itself, which prevented 
him from continuously throwing out the voice so as to make him- 
self heard with an even flow, than any want of matter or defect 
of arrangement. Those who went to him on deputations on 
public business were very often offended with the manner in 
which he dealt with the questions brought before him. Lord 
Melbourne’s criticism was not wholly unjust. He jumped to 
conclusions somewhat too rapidly. At the time of the panic of 
1847, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, a deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Glyn, Barclay, Abel Smith, and Gurney, 
all of whom had full confidence in each other, went to request 
the suspension of the Bank Charter Act. ‘lhe mode in which 
he received these magnates of finance has been often described 
to me. He was sitting astride upon a chair, and pointing from 
one to another said,— What you want me to do is to give you 
confidence in you; Mr. Glyn in Mr. Barclay, and Mr. Smith in 
Mr. Gurney.” They were the more offended because they 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that Lord Overstone was Sir 
Charles Wood’s adviser, and that he was actually interested in 
a rigid adherence to the letter of the Act. 

He was aman of high courage, the most active horseman, 
and got across country with the same rapidity and decision 
about when and where to go as in his political career. On being 
threatened by a lunatic officer at the India House in Leadenhall 
Street, and being recommended to go out at another door rather 
than come across the man, I had the greatest difficulty to make 
him take the precaution. his, of course, was long before the days 
of Fenians. His long and successful career, the perfect happi- 
ness of his domestic life and the entire absence of vanity or self- 
consciousness, kept him free from from any of the bitterness or 
from the knowledge of the darker side of public life. In fact he 
played the game of political cricket much as an honest school- 
boy would do, He got as many runs as he could, and fielded 
and bowled to the best of his ability, and he was quite ready to 
dine in the Pavilion, and made himself as pleasant to his 
opponents as if they had not just bowled or caught him out.—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. R. G. 





THE ART OF LIVING CHEAPLY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Sir,—The interesting paper on the art of living cheaply reopens 
a subject on which a great deal has been written. The poor are 
perforce masters of this art, for though in food thrift they may 
vary as much as the senior wrangler and the wooden spoon, they 
have all to live—or starve—upon a little. M. le Play and Mr. 
W. L. Sargant have each given a large amount of information 
as to the household budgets of cottage Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in various parts of the world. The Foreign Office 
Reports on the condition of the industrial classes also contain 
many curious particulars as to the food of the poor. Those 
who have not thought about the matter will be amazed to 





see how inconsiderable is the part which flesh-meat has in the 
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dietary of those who do the hard work of the world. The 
Spectator once said:—‘*A Turkish hamal would take an 
English porter and his load on his shoulders and walk 
away comfortably, and he never drinks anything stronger than 
coffee; while a Highland keeper, bred upon milk and oatmeal, 
will walk most other men down.” Sir Thomas Brassey cites 
some cases in which British navvies surpassed in working power 
their Belgian and French comrades ; on the other hand, Darwin 
saw in the mines of Chili, in 1834, beardless young men who 
carried burdens of about 200 lbs. from the bottom of the mine, 
which is 450 feet deep. Loaded with their burden, they have to 
climb up the alternate notches cut in the trunks of trees placed 
in a zigzag line up the shaft. They live entirely upon beans and 
bread. The men would prefer the latter alone, “but their 
masters, finding they cannot work so hard upon this, treat 
them like horses, and make them eat the beans.” Even 
in England, contrary to the common belief, the working 
classes, except the highly paid artisans of the towns, do not 
consume much flesh-meat. Free trade has had a wonder- 
ful influence upon the food of the nation. It places the fruits 
of the world upon our tables. The cattle trade from Russia and 
America is very great, whilst the tinned meats of Australia are 
entering more and more largely into consumption. Portugal 
and Lisbon send us potatoes; asparagus comes from the south 
of France; cauliflowers from the Scilly Isles; lettuces from 
France; onions from Lisbon, Oporto, and the south of Spain; 
garlic comes from France and Portugal ; cabbages from Ireland ; 
cherries from France and Portugal; pineapples from Fernando 
Po, Sierra Leone, Nassau, and Bermuda; apples from America, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Channel Islands; the orange is 
sent here from Portugal, Spain, Africa, Malta, Sicily, 
Valencia, Malaga, and the Azores. The benefits of free-trade 
would be still greater if Englishmen were less conservative in 
their dietetic habits, and more willing to vary their daily food. 
The increasing use of the lentil is largely due to the enthusiastic 
letter concerning it addressed by Mr. W. Gibson Ward to the 
Times. Lentils are amongst the oldest known foods, and their 
enthusiastic admirers have not hesitated to say that Esau did 
not make a bad bargain when he sold his birthright for a mess 
of this pottage- They contain, according to Payen, of nitro- 
genous matter, 252; starch, &c., 56; cellulose, 2°4; fatty 
matter, 2°6; mineral matter, 2°3; water, 11°5=100. The 
increased use of lentils may perhaps be taken as an indication 
of greater willingness to try foreign innovations. If so, we may 
hope to see additions made to the food of the poor from many 
sources that are now neglected. Captain Mayne Reid used to 
be enthusiastic about favo, a food quite unknown in this 
country. The tomato is another fruit which might with 
great advantage be made to enter more fully into the 
dietary of the poor. In the United States it is one of 
the most popular of fruits. In California it grows as 
freely as groundsel in England. The yield is so great 
as to literally bear down the plant with the weight of its fruit. 
The tomato can be stewed, baked, preserved, used either as a 
savoury, or a salad, or eaten raw. The taste is one that repels 
some palates at first; but the most fastidious objector, as a 
rule, soon becomes an ardent admirer. Amongst the neglected 
sources of food supply, we may name the mushroom, Enormous 
quantities are every year allowed to rot. Yet they contain a 
large proportion of nitrogenous, or flesh-forming matter. In 
Italy they are regularly cultivated for the market. Here, the 
fear of the poisonous species has hardened into a superstition. 
The agaricus campestris, as a rule, is the only kind eaten in 
England. Yet there are some forty varieties of an edible kind. 
When gathered fresh they are a delicious addition to the dietary ; 
but, like flesh-meat, they quickly putrify, and hence should be 
eaten whilst fresh, or preserved from decay by drying or 
pickling. 

In poor neighbourhoods, great advantage would arise 
from a system of co-operative cooking. When the indi- 
viduality of our race will admit of the expertment of joint 
action, we may expect to see many advantages. The 
advantages of co-operative diet are shown in the case of 
Count Rumford’s experiments. His famous soup for 1,200 
persons was thus composed:—Barley, 70lbs., cost 5s. 93d.; 
peas, 65 lbs., cost 3s. 6d.; potatoes, 230]bs., cost 2s.; cuttings 
of bread, 70 lbs., cost 10s.; salt, 18 Ibs., cost 1s. 2d.; vinegar, 
46 lbs., cost 1s. 6d.; water, 282 Ibs.; total weight, 1,481 lbs. ; 
servants, fuel, &c., 3s. 6d.; total cost, £1 7s.534d. The scientific 
basis of his dietetic experiments has recently been explained 
in Mr, Mattieu Williams’s “ Chemistry of Cookery.” 








The chief requirements of an ideal dietary for the poorest are 
that it should be plentiful, varied, cheap, and nutritious, Tea 
and coffee, though admirable substitutes for intoxicants, con. 
tain no nutrition. The great defects of the food of the poor in 
England are its want of variety and its bad cooking. The 
nourishing soups which form so important and economical 9 
feature in Continental dietaries are to a large extent absent 
from the cookery of our working-classes. They are condemned 
as “slop” by those who yet frequently indulge in the facile } 
deceptive cheapness of “ tea dinners.” 

Mr. P. G. Hamilton says :— 


“The way of living in a peasant’s house is this. In the mornin 
the men eat soup—that soup which Cobden praised as the source of 
French prosperity. It is cheap enough. For twelve people two 
handfuls of dried beans or peas, or a few potatoes, a few ounces of 
fried bacon to give it a taste, and a good deal of hot water. The 
twelve basins are then filled with thin slices of brown bread, and the 
hot water, flavoured with the above ingredients, is poured upon the 
bread. Boiled rice, with a little milk, is sometimes taken instead of 
soup. Ifthe soup is insufficient, the peasant finishes his meal with 
a piece of dry bread, and as much cold water as he likes, for of thig 
there is no stint. The meal at noon is composed invariably of potatoes, 
followed by a second dish. In this second dish consists the only 
culinary variety of the peasant’s life. It is either a pancake made 
with a great deal of flour and water and a few eggs, or a salad, or 
clotted milk. No wine or meat is allowed, except during the great 
labours of haymaking and harvest. At these times a little wine ig 
given with the water drunk at dinner, and a little piece of salted 
pork.” 


In this connection it may be important to note that in the 
art of living cheaply, the prime consideration, when considered 
nationally, is to turn as far as possible to the first source of 
supply for food :— 


“T do not hesitate to say,’’ observes Dr. B. W. Richardson, “ that 
this consideration brings us face to face with that system of feeding 
which is called ‘vegetarianism.’ We have not to consider how to 
avoid living on such a purely animal and natural food as milk, for 
example; we are not to consider how to learn to live on vegetables 
which contain more water than the 75 per cent. of water which ig 
present in legs of mutton and in other similar animal foods. But we 
really ought to consider the question of utilising, on a Jarge scale, all 
vegetables which, in nutrient value, stand above animal products, 
We have also to learn, as a first truth, that the oftener we go to the 
vegetable world for our food the oftener we also go to the first, and, 
therefore, to the cheapest source of supply. The commonly accepted 
notion that when we eat animal flesh we are eating food at its prime 
source cannot be too speedily dissipated or too speedily replaced by 
the knowledge that there is no primitive form of food—albuminons, 
starchy, osseous—in the animal world itself, and that all the processes 
of catching an inferior animal, of breeding it, rearing it, keeping it, 
killing it, dressing it, and selling it, means no more nor no less than 
entirely additional expenditure, throughout, for bringing into what 
we have been taught to consider an acceptable form of food the 
veritable food which the animal itself found, without any such pre- 
paration, in the vegetable world. With the light of these natural 
facts filling the national mind, the tendencies of all advanced scholars 
in thrift should unquestionably be to find out plans for feeding all the 
community, as far as is possible, direct from the lap of earth; to 
endeavour to discover how the fruits of the earth may be immediately 
utilised as food; and to impress science into our service, so that she, 
in her laboratories, may prepare the choicest viands, minus the 
necessity of making a lower animal the living laboratory for the sake 
of what is just a little higher than cannibal propensities.” 


ut 


This is not the argument of a vegetarian, but it is one which 
all vegetarians will endorse. Many things are tending in the 
direction named by Dr. Richardson. The teaching of domestic 
economy in the day-schools, the growing frequency of cookery 
classes will, it may be hoped, gradually bring about greater 
knowledge and a better disposition of those “ kindly fruits of 
the earth” in their appointed ministry to the health and 
strength of mankind.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Wittiam E. A. Axon. 

66 Murray Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


GORDON AND GLADSTONE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SpECTATOR.”’| 
Srr,—I have not read the article in the National Review which 
you criticise in your last issue, nor am I at all concerned to 
defend it. But as one who sincerely tries to look at things as 
they are, and not as writers of one party or the other would 
make them appear, I trust you will allow me to enter an earnest 
protest against the injustice which it appears to me you have done 
to General Gordon. You accuse him of making “a fundamental 
change in the policy of his mission—the very policy which must 
‘on no account be changed,’ according to the special clause which 
Gordon himself insisted on adding to his instructions at Cairo;” 
of “adding to that policy [of evacuation] in defiance of his 
instructions, the policy of maintaining for the Khedive a 
* suzerain authority ’ in the Soudan ;” of “ writing and acting 
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on the impulse of the moment,” instead of “ reflecting 
seriously ;” and of giving unscrupulous advice, Iam ata dis- 
advantage in not being able to refer to the Diaries, which I 
have read, but have not within reach; but I can safely say that 
the impression left on my mind after reading them was that 
those who maintained that Gordon had exceeded or disobeyed 
his instructions had not a leg to stand upon. The instructions 
‘yen to him were (I quote from the supplementary instructions, 
communicated to General, Gordon by Sir Evelyn Baring, as 
given in Mr. Forbes’s ‘Chinese Gordon,” pp. 245-6), that 
the main end to be pursued is the evacuation of the 
Sondan.” It was as to this policy that the words were 
used, “I understand that you entirely concur in the de- 
sirability of adopting this policy, and that you think it 
should on no account be changed,” these last being the 
words which were added at Gordon’s desire. A few lines 
further on these words occur,—“ You are, therefore, given full 
discretionary power to retain the troops for such reasonable 
period as you may think necessary, in order that the abandon- 
ment of the country may be accomplished with the least possible 
risk of life and property.”’ I venture to say that Gordon never 
for a moment swerved from the policy here laid down of carrying 
out the evacuation of the Soudan with the least possible risk 
of life and property ; and his complaint against the Govern- 
ment is not that they abandoned him, but that they aban- 
doned the garrisons for whose rescue they had sent him 
out. His object in asking for Zubair was to secure the 
safe retreat of the garrisons. Nobody was more conscious 
than Gordon of Zubair’s real character, but with char- 
acteristic honesty he faced the truth which we did not care 
to recognise, that the alternative lay between slavery under a 
bad Government, Zubair or the Turk, and slavery under no 
Government at all, which is incalculably worse, but which we 
prefer to call “ leaving the free peoples of the Soudan to govern 
themselves.” My letter is already too long, and it is not worth 
while to deal with the charge of giving “ unscrupulous advice ;” 
I will only express the regret which I, in common, I am sure, 
with many others, feel, at seeing the Spectator, usually so fair, 
led away by a mistaken loyalty to Mr. Gladstone into an 
attempt to shift the responsibility for the Egyptian fiasco from 
his shoulders on to those of the man who laid down his life 
because he would not “ fundamentally change his policy ” aud 
forsake the people he was sent out to save.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James E, Denison. 
Cuddesdon College, Wheatley, August 8th. 


“THE IRISH POLICY OF THE TORIES.” 
(To rHe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—You speak so courteously of myself personally while you 
are distressed by my opinions, that, notwithstanding the penalty 
attaching to a controversy with a newspaper in its own columns, 
Iam tempted to write you a few lines to correct an injustice 
you do me. 

You say that in my letter in the Times, I complained of the 
imprisonment of Mr. Parnell and his friends, and then I com- 
plained of their release, showing thus a most unreasonable con- 
tempt for logic. I cannot find in my letter a single word of 
complaint about either one incident or the other. 

I argued that the only justification of Mr. Parnell’s imprison- 
ment was his guilt, and the only justification of his release was 
his innocence ; and further that his imprisonment and release 
without trial or inquiry after the Prime Minister had charged 
him with treasonable practices was a pantomime of justice. 
I cannot describe it by any other phrase. To say that Mr. 
Parnell’s release was justified because of his undertaking to 
keep the peace in Ireland after he had been imprisoned on a 
charge of treason, is only saying that the Tories were justified 
In everything they said about the transaction; for it means a 
defence of the policy of remitting the suppression of crime in 
Treland to those charged as criminals. I am not arguing any- 
thing about the guilt or innocence of any one of the nine 
hundred men who were incarcerated. I am only justifying my 
description of the particular course adopted by Mr. Gladstone 
as a reductio ad absurdum of all judicial proceedings, in com- 
parison with which Lord Carnarvon’s undertaking to reconsider 
the Maamtrasna verdicts under certain circumstances was a 
mere trifle. 

Again, I am criticised for wishing to govern Ireland in 
accordance with the views of its best men, because Mr. Gladstone 





was assailed by the Tories for his phrase about governing 
Treland according to Irish ideas. 

I cannot speak for all Tories, any more than the Spectator can 
speak for all Liberals ; but the Tories known to me did not object 
to the aphorism, but to its interpretation. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
view, it meant that another set of political morals and another 
kind of political economy might prudently be applied to Ireland 
than to the rest of the Empire. We do not hold this view, nor 
do we consider the men who do so in Ireland to be its best men. 

The views about the Lord-Lieutenancy and Dublin Castle, 
which I have urged in the Times, have secured a very gratifying 
consensus of opinion from men of very different opinions; I 
believe they would be accepted freely by the Spectator itself. 
They neither infringe the Decalogue nor the political philosophy 
of Adam Smith. Nor can I understand why it should be deemed 
sinister in the Tories to propose or support them. If the Liberals 
have favoured such a policy as a pious opinion, they have carefully 
avoided putting it into definite shape during their forty years’ 
dominance in English political life. 

In conclusion, as I am quite willing to be tried for my own 
sins, I am very unwilling that others should suffer vicariously 
for them. Lord Randolph Churchill's opinions, which are only 
accessible to me when published, he is quite capable of defending. 
I must answer for myownonly. It confuses controversy quite 
as much to put all Tories in one boat as it would to make the 
Spectator responsible for all the exuberant wisdom of the Liberal 
Press. The rhetorical advantage is obvious, but the gain to sound 
knowledge is problematical. I shall be obliged if you can find 
room for these disclaimers in your most catholic and most 
valuable correspondence columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brutcliffe, Eccles, August 5th. Henry H. Howortu. 


[Our complaint against Mr. Howorth was that he claimed, 
not for himself individually, but for the Tory Party collectively, 
(“we Tories” was his phrase) “a new departure” in Irish 
politics in contrast with the policy of the Liberal Party. We 
showed that in so far as the “departure” was “ new” it was 
more opposed to the previous policy of the Tories than to that 
of the Liberals. 

1. As to the imprisonment and release of Mr. Parnell without 
trial. Mr. Parnell was imprisoned and released without trial under 
Mr. Forster’s Act, the raison d’étre of which was to give the Irish 
Government that very power. What does Mr. Howorth suppose 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to mean? Nobody ever 
pretended or imagined that Mr. Parnell was imprisoned in order 
that he might be put on his trial. Does not Mr. Howorth know 
that numbers of Irishmen, including James Carey, the ring- 
leader of the Phoenix Park murderers, were imprisoned and re- 
leased by Mr. Forster without trial 2? What Mr. Howorth calls 
“a reductio ad absurdum of all judicial proceedings ” was not 
“a particular course adopted by Mr. Gladstone ;” it was a course 
adopted by the British Parliament, and by none more ardently 
than by the Tory Party. The author of the Act which Mr. 
Howorth vilifies has been a special favourite of the Tory Party. 
They never objected to his imprisonment of Mr. Parnell, nor did 
they object to his releasing Mr. Parnell without a trial,a step which 
Mr. Forster was also willing to take. The sole difference between 
Mr. Forster and his colleagues on that point, let it be remem- 
bered, was that he insisted on making a treaty with Mr. Parnell 
as a condition of his release, while they thought it wiser to 
release Mr. Parnell without any condition, as soon as they came 
to the conclusion that his release would be more conducive to the 
cause of order in Ireland than his imprisonment. In all this 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government did nothing inconsistent with 
the interests of justice and good government in Ireland. Very 
different is the conduct of the Tory Party in buying the 
alliance of the Parnellites by striking a serious blow at the 
administration of justice in Ireland. There is a recent case, 
however, which exactly fits Mr. Howorth’s animadversions on 
the imprisonment and release of Mr. Parnell without atrial. Three 
prominent Irish agitators, including the founder of the Land 
League, were arrested and put on their trial for sedition in 1879. 
But the Government which arrested them took fright at its own 
boldness, and released its prisoners without bringing the charge 
against them to an issue. The Government which did that, 
however, was the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. We gladly 
make Mr. Howorth a present of the “new departures” of 
modern Toryism. 

2. “The phrase about governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas” was not Mr. Gladstone’s. It was the Tory misrepresenta- 
tion of his opinion, more than once expressed, that on questions 
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purely Irish, like Irish education, for example, or a Church 
establishment, or Sunday closing in Ireland, and the like, the 
opinion of the Irish nation ought to be primarily considered. 
Mr. Howorth’s “ interpretation ” of “ Mr. Gladstone’s view ” on 
that subject is wholly fictitious. 

3. As “to the Lord-Lieutenancy and Dublin Castle,” the 
simple truth is that Liberal leaders, as well as the rank and file 
of the Liberal Party, have publicly advocated the policy which 
Mr. Howorth now recommends, while the Tory Party have, as a 
party, opposed it.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


FREE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In my letter in the Spectator of August 8th, on Free 
Schools, is printed,— Or by a sudden and large increase of 
Government grant, which would rouse the present opposition in 
another form.” Instead of “ present,” which has little sense, 
read “ fiercest.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. MatLurson. 





[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Here, in Dorsetshire, a labourer receives 1ls. a week 
wages, and pays twopence a week, ungrudgingly, for the educa- 
tion of the eldest child, and a penny for each of the others in 
his family. Consequently, he pays for the education of each 
child, upon an average, about the hundredth part of his income. 
The clergyman hard by is fortunate if he can get his son 
educated for the tenth part of his. Dr. Rigg has shown con- 
clusively that in America free education fails in securing the 
regular attendance of the children. ‘To be logical, therefore, the 
advocates of free education here must go back a step farther, and 
present, at the expense of the rates, a pair of boots to every 
Briton who pleads difficulties of locomotion in excuse for the non- 
attendance of his child at school. I am no alarmist about State 
Socialism, from which I expect many future benefits, but 
decidedly deprecate this particular inducement being offered to 
that irresponsible paternity which is the taproot of the misery 
of our large towns, and which, if the commonest decencies of 
civilised life are only insisted on with a firm hand, need by no 
means be so inevitable as popular laissez-faire is pleased to 
suppose.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Len-Warner, 
Townt Gonville, Blandford, August 10th. 


LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION, 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Although you have placed your veto upon this discussion 
being carried any further, will you spare me just a line or two 
for a “ personal explanation ?” 

The allusion in my first letter to “an event that took place about 
two hundred years ago ” was a reference to that wholesale con- 
fiscation of State land by the Parliament of Charles II., by 
which a number of landholders converted themselves into land- 
owners.—I am, Sir, &e., C. A. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
[To Epiror oF THE ‘*SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I have subscribed to and read the Spectator for many 
years, and hate to find therein an ill-judged article. You tar 
us all with the same brush. I have been a guardian of the poor 
of my native parish of Bermondsey—now part of St. Olave’s 
Union—for eighteen years. We are concerned for the poor 
from London Bridge to Deptford, and adding the adjacent 
parish of Camberwell thereto (in which I reside), an area is 
embraced extending nearly to the Crystal Palace. Now I do 
not know such a person as a guardian nominated by the Local 
Government Board. <A rector of a small parish some years back 
certainly did apply, and sat at our Board for a short time; and 
there may be some in the Metropolis. But it is exceptional. 
The mode of election of Guardians is perfectly fair and open. 
There is no secrecy whatever about it. The only drawback is 
that so few ratepayers take the trouble properly to fillin their 
voting-papers. But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. I can positively say that in the two areas above 
mentioned a good class of men are elected, who attend to 
their duties and take care of the poor, while the interests of the 
ratepayers generally are not neglected. No doubt some of the 
rules of the Local Government Board are fussy, and that there 
may be a difference of opinion as to plurality of votes. But 
this works well enough. I am entitled, according to my rating, 
to six votes as occupier and six as owner. But while I have 





—_—— 


never claimed these latter, I hold that my large stake in the 
parish entitles me to some consideration over that of a small 
holder, who has, perhaps, only lately come into residence, Ido 
not think the proposed Municipal Bill proposes to interfere with 
the case of the poor. If the writer in last Saturday’s paper 
wants to go into the matter, I will help him.—I am, Sir, &e., 


August 11th. T. S. Norroy, 


MR. MACKAIL’S “ AANEID,” 

{To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’ } 
Sir,—In the long and very painstaking review of Mr. Mackail’s 
“‘ Aineid ” which appeared in your issue of August Ist, amon 
many censures which, although they have all the weight of the 
Spectator’s literary judgment, it is possible to endure in silence, 
there is one which amounts to a charge of dishonesty, and this 
is not so tolerable. It is a good rule that an author should not 
reply to criticisms of his own handiwork; but there are occa. 
sions when some third person may be allowed to interfere in hig 
defence, and with your permission I should like to consider this 
as such an occasion. 

The charge is as follows. In his preface Mr. Mackail acknow. 
ledges having used Conington’s notes throughout; he does not 
acknowledge having used Conington’s translation, for the suffi- 
cient reason that he did not use it. But there are, says the 
reviewer, eleven “ prominent cases”’ where Mr. Mackail’s ver. 
sion is practically identical with Conington’s. Eleven cases ig 
not a large number in twelve books; and I think an examina. 
tion of the passages quoted by the reviewer would convince any 
one who knew his “ Virgil,” and had ever tried his hand at 
translating him, that the similarity, although, perhaps, in one or 
two instances the result of reminiscence, is much oftener acci- 
dental, both translations wishing to emphasise some special 
word or phrase in the Latin. In some of the passages referred 
to, the resemblance lies only in one word, the rest of the passage 
being wholly unlike; and in others, such as “ ingens argentum” 
(i. 640); “gremio fovet” (i. 718); “leni crepitabat bractea 
vento” (vi. 209); “ignipotens ” (viii. 709), the translation is 
so simple and obvious, that the wonder is not that Conington 
and Mr. Mackail should agree, but that the reviewer should be 
impressed by their agreement. 

May I take this opportunity of congratulating the reviewer 
on the discovery of a new critical method ? It is on this wise, 
A translation is to be reviewed. You choose your standard, 
Where the new translation differs from this it is feeble, where 
it agrees it is plagiarised. Jlaving in the early portion of his 
review pilloried Mr. Mackail’s version as a plagiarism from 
Conington, the reviewer shows in the sequel how utterly unlike 
they are, and how feeble (except in some descriptive passages) 
is Mr. Mackail’s in comparison. In the early portion the 
reviewer is so “impressed by the vigour and felicity ” of Mr. 
Mackail’s “task and toil” for “ opera atque labores,”’ which 
Conington also has, that he thinks he must have stolen it; in 
the latter part, coming across a similar alliteration, “ God and 
ghost” for “superi manesque,” but not finding this in the 
standard, he scores it down as “ gratuitous ” and “an unpardon- 
able trick.” 

There are many things in the review—quite apart from the 
scholarship—which puzzle me. Why, for example, should 
“Lord omnipotent” (for “ Pater omnipotens”’) be condemned as 
Scripture phrase ? Would “ Father Almighty ” be preferable ? 
And why should translating “Jupiter” by “O God,” be “a 
perverted use of Christian terminology’? And why should Mr. 
Matthew Arnold be cruelly blamed for it all? But I have no 
wish to review the reviewer. I hope I have said nothing to offend 
him. I bear him no malice, though I think he has been a little 
far afield to make some of his points. After a few days, I think, 
even Mr. Mackail will feel a tenderness for him, because he has 
said in the course of his review two quite excellent things, the 
memory of which will survive the memory of his flouts and 
dryblows. “The sweet societies of the good,” he says, ‘a most 
infelicitous and sibilant rendering,” and again, “‘ corresponsive’ 
and ‘desistence’ are of base Johnsonian coinage.” 

Few people have ear enough to call “ Lycidas ” infelicitous or 
sibilant, or the courage to hint that it was not Bacon after all, 
but Johnson, who wrote Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yattendon Rectory, Newbury, August 4th. WW. C. Beecurne. 


[The question resolved itself into this,—whether the new 
version was likely to supersede the best hitherto made, Professor 
Conington’s,—and this question on the whole we felt bound to 
answer in the negative. As to the question of Mr. Mackail’s 
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indebtedness to Conington’s translation, we are ready to accept 
assurance that it was not used, and certainly had not the 


= conveying any charge of dishonesty.—Ep. 
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FINITE OR INFINITE PROGRESS ? 
|To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 


gin,—May I be allowed to point those who have read with 
‘nterest your article on “ Mr. Lilly on the Prophecy of History i 
to the views of the late Professor T. H. Green on the subject of 
the development of human intelligence and of hnman morality ? 
They are expounded in his “ Prolegomena to Ethies,’’ Book III., 
chap. 2. Any extract short enough for the limits of a letter 
must barely indicate his line of thought; but, perhaps, it may 
be permissible to quote these few words :— It does not appear 
how any idea should express or realise itself in an endless series 
of events, unless the series is relative to something beyond itself, 
which abides while it passes ; and such a mere endless series the 
history of mankind must be, except so far as its results are 
gathered into the formation of the character of abiding persons.” 
“There must be eternally such a subject which is all that the 
self-conscious subject is developed in time, has the possibility of 
becoming: in which the idea of the ‘human spirit,’ or all that 
it has in itself to become, is completely realised.” 

On these views Professor Edward Caird thus comments,— 
“As there is no realisation or development in a process ad 
infinitum, a process not relative to an end, we must conceive 
that neither the persons nor the good realised can pass away.” 
Is not this the philosophy which “ the religious man must read 
into history” ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. T. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’ ] 


Sir,—May I say, in reply to your comment on my letter of last 
week, that if I ‘* overlooked,” or rather did not refer to, the fact 
of “ the admirable character of the work done by the sisterhood ” 
at University College Hospital, it was just because that fact is, 
as you say, undisputed; and because my object was merely to 
call attention to another fact—too often ignored—that equally 
admirable work is done upon both systems P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Caroutne E. Steruen. 


THE POETRY OF THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
[To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Allow me to point out to Mr. Massiah (August 8th, p.1,040) 
that the words ‘ Hiileh lily,” cited by him from “The Land and 
the Book,” have no botanical sense whatever. The application 
can only be vaguely conjectured. Dr. Thomson should have 
given the scientific name of the flower he speaks of. Even then 
it would have made no difference to the proper interpretation of 
the Hebrew shoshan, in the Authorised Version, and in the 
Revised, rendered “lily,” seeing that both shoshan and “ lily ” 
are collective terms. 

While writing, permit me also to say that in your kindly 
reference to my “ Scripture Botany,” on p. 981, there is a slight 
entangling of matters. The “rose ” of Ecclesiasticus is probably 
the rose ipsissima. The “ Rose of Jericho” is quite a different 
thing, as correctly stated.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, August 10th. Lro GrInvon. 





TYBURN BURYING GROUND. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your number for August 1st you make the suggestion 
that “the new burying-ground in Tyburn,” where is a memorial 
to Laurence Sterne, should be thrown open to the public. I 
have not been able to see last week's Spectator, so I do not know 
whether any one has told you that what you suggest had been 
already done. The Rev. Cecil Moore some time back prevailed 
upon the authorities of St. George’s to consent under certain 
conditions. Spaces of this sort, even when hard by a public 
park, are of great service to the people, because children can be 
safely left in them while busy mothers make household arrange- 
ments, and only require to be fetched away later in the day. 


Mr. Moore’s death has occurred within the past week, but I 
trust that he leaves an example which will be widely acted upon. 





—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. W. W. 


POETRY. 


HORACE. 
BOOK IIl., ODE 29, 
TO M/CENAS. 
M £cenas, thou whose lineage springs 
From old Etruria’s Kings, 
Come to my humble dwelling. Haste; 
A cask unbroached of mellowed wine 
Awaits thee, roses interlaced 
And perfumes pressed from nard divine. 





Leave Tibur sparkling with its thousand rills; 


Forget the sunny slopes of Aisule, 

And rugged peaks of Telagonian hills 

That frown defiance on the Tuscan sea. 

Forego vain pomps, nor gaze around 

From the tall turret of thy palace home 

On crowded masts, and summits temple-crowned, 

The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of Rome. 
Come, loved Miecenas, come! 


How oft in lowly cot 
Uncurtained, nor with Tyrian purple spread, 
Has weary State pillowed its aching head 
And smoothed its wrinkled brow, all cares forgot ? 
Come to my frugal feast and share my humble lot. 


For now returning Cepheus shoots again 
His fires long-hid; now Procyon, and the Star 
Of the untaméd Lion blaze amain: 
Now the light vapours in the heated air 

Hang quivering : now the shepherd leads 
His panting flock to willow-bordered meads 

By river banks; or to those dells 
Remote, profound, where rough Silvanus dwells, 
Where by mute margins silent waters creep, 

And the hushed zephyrs sleep. 


Too long by civil cares opprest 
Snatch one short interval of rest, 
Nor fear lest from the frozen North 
Don’s arrowed thousands issue forth, 
Or hordes from realms by Cyrus won, 
Or Scythians from the rising sun. 
Around the future Jove has cast 

A veil like night: he gives us power 
To see the present and the past, 

But kindly hides the coming hour, 
And smiles when man with daring eye 
Would pierce that dread futurity. 


Wisely and justly guide thy present state, 
Life’s daily duty: the dark future flows 
Like some broad river, now in calm repose 
Gliding untroubled to the Tyrrhene shore, 
Now by fierce floods precipitate, 
And on its frantic bosom bearing 
Homes, herds, and flocks, 
Drowned men and loosened rocks ; 
Uprooted trees from groaning forests tearing ; 
Tossing from peak to peak the sullen waters’ roar. 


Blest is the man who dares to say, 

“Lord of myself, I’ve lived to-day : 

To-morrow let the Thunderer roll 

Storm and thick darkness round the pole, 

Or purest sunshine: what is past 

Unchanged for evermore shall last : 

Nor man, nor Jove’s resistless power 
Can blot the record of one vanished hour. 


Fortune capricious, faithless, blind, 
With cruel joy her pastime plays, 
Exalts, enriches, and betrays; 

One day to me, anon to other kind. 


I can approve her when she stays, 

But when she shakes her wanton wing, 
And soars aloft, her gifts to earth I fling, 
And, wrapped in Honour’s mantle, live and die 

Content with dowerless poverty. 


When the tall ship, with bending mast, 
Reels to the fury of the blast, 
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The merchant trembles, and deplores, 
Not his own fate, but buried stores 
From Cyprian or Phoenician shores ;— 
He with sad vows and unavailing prayer 
Rich ransom offers to the angry gods: 
I stand erect: no groans of mine shall e’er 
Affront the quiet of those blest abodes : 
My light, unburthened skiff shall sail 
Safe to the shore before the gale, 
While the twin sons of Leda point the way, 
And smooth the billows with benignant ray. 


StrPuEN DE VERE. 





GUY FAWKES. 
AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG. [The musical rights reserved.| 
I stn the doleful tragedy, 
Guy Fawkes, that Prince of Sinisters, 
Who once blew up the Parliament, 
The King and all his Ministers ; 
That is, he would have, if he could, 
For he had all the effrontery 
To send each single Member back 
In that way to the Countery. 


He sneaked into the dreary vault 
At the witching time o’ night, Sir, 
Resolved to fire his devilish train 
Of Yankee dynamite, Sir ; 
That is, he would ha’ used that stuff, 
And solely was prevented, 
*Cause dynamite in James’s time, 
You see, was not invented. 


But a little bird let drop a word 
To James, that very sly fox; 
So he bade them search the aforesaid vault, 
And there they found poor Guy Fawkes; 
A score or so of lively squibs 
Were peeping from his pockets, 
And a Catharine’s wheel was round his ribs, 
And a brace of big sky-rockets. 


But Sergeant Cox he collared him, 
Combustibles and all, Sir, 

And ran him safely into quod 
Right down Westminster Hall, Sir; 

That is, he would ha’ done that deed 
Of gunpowder and glory; 

But Cox, do you see, he didn’t live 
Till the reign of Queen Victori’. 


For trial they committed Guy, 
Remandin’ and remandin’ him 
For more conclusive evidence, 
Till there wasn’t any standin’ ’em; 
And they’ not ha’ found the missin’ link 
They wanted to convict him, 
If he hadn’t coughed the time-fuze up 
That by swallowin’ down he’d tricked ’em. 


The Judge he sentenced him to death, 
But they sent him a reprieve, Sir, 

And in ten years’ time they let Guy out 
On a quiet ticket-of-leave, Sir. 

That is, they would ha’ done all that 
Just some odd centuries later ; 

But, as it was, they went and took 
And hung him for a traitor. 








BOOKS. 


nd 
THE ALDINE EDITION OF COLERIDGE.* 


Ir to have a niche in Westminster Abbey be the greatest 
external honour that can be paid to the memory of a poet and 
man of letters, then is it passing strange that half a century 
should have gone by before S. T. Coleridge received this 
national recognition of his work. Take him for all in all, 
he is assuredly one of the most distinguished men of the century, 





* The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by T. Ashe, B.A, 2 vols. London: George Bell and Sons. 





ei, 

not only for what he has given the country in his works, but 
for the vast influence he exercised while living on many leadin 
minds. That influence it has been the fashion of late years hd 
some quarters to ignore, if not to despise; but, with the ey. 
ception of Carlyle, this depreciation has come from men who 
were never brought within the circle of the magician. Words. 
worth, the most self-sustained and least impulsive of poets 
said that, though he had seen many men do wonderful things, 
Coleridge was the only wonderful man he had ever met, He 
felt his power profoundly, and loved him with a warmth other. 
wise unfelt outside his domestic circle. The feeling wag re. 
ciprocal, “I think,” Sara Coleridge writes, “there was never 
so close a union between two such eminent minds in any age, 
They were together, and in intimate communion, at the most 
vigorous, the most inspired periods of the lives of both.” It is 
better to praise a man for what he has than to blame him for 
what he lacks. “He never straightens his knee-joints,” said 
Carlyle, writing long after the old man eloquent had lost the 
passionate energy and aspirations which found their utterance 
in verse; and, no doubt, the incapacity for decision wag 
Coleridge’s bane through life. But in youth, as well as 
age, his mind, full of seething thought, stimulated other 
men to the decisive action of which he was himself in. 
capable. In his poetry critics sometimes complain of in. 
definiteness, of the want of “central good-sense,” of a tenuity 
of mental substance. Faults of this kind there may be, 
and we readily allow that if poetry be, as Mr. Arnold states, a 
criticism of life, the verse of Coleridge is deficient in what that 
writer terms ‘moral ideas.” On the other hand, there is in it 
the first requisite of the singer, a capacity to sing. The melody 
of his verse is enchanting. There is nothing like it in the 
language. And if for the music of his metre Coleridge is in- 
debted to no master, his subtle and far-reaching imagination is 
equally original. In the region of the supernatural, he has the 
faculty of seeing as it were with the bodily eye what other poets, 
with the exception of Shakespeare, can but faintly picture in 
mental vision. Such poems as the “ Ancient Mariner” and 
“Christabel”? belong as emphatically to Coleridge, as “The 
Highland Reaper,” “ Michael,” “The Fountain,” and the lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey belong to Wordsworth. 

We are glad to see that the publishers of the Aldine edition 
have at length included the poems of Coleridge in that beau- 
tiful series of the poets. The work has not, indeed, the complete- 
ness of the edition published by Messrs. Macmillan, since that 
includes the poet’s dramas and his admirable translation of 
Wallenstein; but all that gives to Coleridge his chief title to 
poetic fame will be found in the two volumes before us. The 
editor has done his part with carefulness, but not always with 
judgment or good taste. His manner is not attractive, his 
matter is sometimes offensive, and one cannot but regret that 
the delightful poetry of Coleridge should be associated with 
many remarks and criticisms that are alike irritating and use- 
less. There are cases, too, in which we hold Mr. Ashe to be 
mistaken in his judgments; and these shall be noticed first. 

If there be a name in connection with that of Coleridge that 
deserves to be mentioned with honour it is the name of 
Southey. How generous and firm a friend he was, and 
what sacrifices he made not only for those dear to him, but for 
many who had no personal claims upon his time and pocket, 
is known to every one who has followed the story of his 
life; and towards Coleridge the sime ungrudging spirit was 
manifested. No doubt he felt strongly incensed at Coleridge’s 
waywardness in his domestic relations, and at the apparent 
indifference with which he left his wife and children to the care 
of others. A man with Southey’s sense of duty must have felt 
his friend’s perversity keenly; all the more would he have felt 
it from knowing the cause, and from the fact that Mrs. Coleridge 
was residing under the same roof. Southey would have been 
more than human if the pitifulness of the position had not 
sometimes led him to speak strongly when he saw a man, who 
might have supported his family in comfort, if not affluence, 
content to live in great measure on the bounty of others; but 
when his words are strong they are kind, and Mr. Ashe, it 
seems to us, wholly misinterprets them. 

On one occasion, after he had formed the fatal habit of 
taking opium, Coleridge wrote to Southey proposing that 
they should write together a history of British literature 10 
eight volumes. Southey replied that such a work was quite 
beyond his powers; but that if Coleridge had his tolerable 
state of health and love of steady labour, and would execute the 
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gneencnee 
qork, it would be the most valuable of any age or country. 
And he adds :— No man can better feel where he fails than I do, 
and to rely upon you for whole quartos! Dear Coleridge, the 
amile that comes with that thought is a very melancholy one; 
and if Edith saw me now, she would think my eyes were weak 

in, when in truth the humour that covers them springs from 
another source.” Mr. Ashe calls this reply cruel; Mr. Traill in 
his monograph of Coleridge calls it half-sad, half-satirical, and 
gholly winning, and we think that Mr. Traill is right. Many 
times Southey is mentioned, and generally with a sneer, which 
hurts no one but Mr. Ashe. He would even make it appear 
that Coleridge provided wholly for his wife aud family, and 
that Southey did nothing for them; but how they managed to 
live after 1811 on £75 a year we are not told. Coleridge’s 
annuity from the Wedgwoods of £150 had previously been sent 
to his wife, but on the date mentioned it was reduced to half. 
We may add that it was not through Coleridge’s influence, as 
the writer supposes, but through Southey’s, that the sons of 
the former were sent to college. 

We have said that many of Mr. Ashe’s criticisms and com- 
ments are irritating and useless. The editor of a great poet 
should efface himself as far as possible, and say nothing that is 
not absolutely demanded for the elucidation of the text. Such 
futile remarks in foot-notes as “Coleridge’s rhymes are not 
always what they should be,” “The poem might have been more 
judiciously worded,” “ For such an ear and the like as Coleridge 
professed to have could anything be more pitiful ?” “If Rogers 
could only have felt this,” and “ Well, yes, ‘if,’” as a comment 
on Coleridge’s assertion, “I could write as good verses now as 
ever I did, if,’—-seem to us impertinent. Mr. Ashe’s criticisms 
are sometimes superfluous and sometimes curious. He considers 
“CQhristabel” inferior “in power” to “The Three Graves,” 
and observes that much of it is petty filagree work by the side 
of “The Eve of St. Agnes.” He thinks the following youthful 
passage in “ The Fall of Robespierre,”— 
“ Now 

Aloof thou standest from the tottering pillar, 

And, like a frighted child behind its mother, 

Hidest thy pale face in the skirts of mercy,” 
—not unworthy of Shakespeare; and, wonderful to tell, he has 
discovered impropriety in Coleridge’s “Love.” Under the 
stanza,— 

‘“?Twas partly love and partly fear, 
And partly ’twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart,” 

—the editor writes, “ We wish the verse had been omitted. It 
is a blot on the poem, as false to nature as it is indelicate.” In 
another place he observes, and it will be news to the lovers of the 
poet :—‘‘ Coleridge was sufficiently sensuous. We wonder if he 
knew it. He is never consciously guilty of impropriety—nor do 
we charge him with any—but he pushes at times too far a naive 
analysis of forbidden subjects. He does not fall into the pit; 
but he leads us to the edge, holding fast our hand while we look 
in.” We may be sure Coleridge did not know this, since none 
of his readers know it, with the sole exception of Mr. Ashe. 

Purged of excrescences and of eccentricities, as it readily 
might be, this edition of a consummate lyric poet would meet 
with general favour. We have no doubt, too, that the 
addenda, which Mr. Ashe had at first decided to omit, might 
have been omitted with advantage, since these fragments 
of verse are even more than commonly valueless. Must all 
the trash a poet writes in idle moments, knowing it to be trash, 
be included in his works? May he never play the fool for his 
amusement without having his folly transmitted to future 
generations? There is, of course, a difficulty in rejecting any 
piece that has appeared in print; but, when a poet lives to 
publish what he regards as a complete edition of his works, it is 
surely well that his judgment on the point should be regarded 
as final. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC BELIEF.* 
Tuts is a really good book, full of learning and full of thought, 
—learning which illustrates and never confuses, well-digested, 
and consequently adding to the vital power of the thought. 
One excellent quality which we shall shortly attempt to 
illustrate is the union in it of practical with theoretical religious 
philosophy—a union rarely attempted, and still more rarely 
achieved. There is such a thing as the art of religious belief as 
well as its science, and as a rule one or the other is in danger 








of being forgotten in books treating of the subject systematically. 
Such books either insist that you should trust your religious 
instincts if you wish to preserve your religious belief—a very 
sound contribution to the art of believing, but scarcely a sufficient 
guarantee that the belief so retained corresponds with truth— 
or else in the fulness and accuracy with which the arguments 
of natural theology are discussed, the fact is overlooked that in 
practice something more than scientific analysis is required to 
lead to belief, and that instincts cannot be passed over and left 
out of account in any true explanation of the basis of religious 
faith. Even so invaluable a work as Cardinal Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent is, to some extent, chargeable with the 
former defect; and the latter, by far the more common, is so 
frequently exemplified by writers on natural theology, that it 
is unnecessary to refer to any special instance. 

But in truth, this bringing into harmony the art and the 
science of religious belief is tle one ultimate aim of all the 
philosophy of natural religion,—as proving that the belief in 
God and in immortality is real /nowledge. The art deals with - 
the temper of mind with which you are to approach the subject, 
and the attention you are to bestow on the instincts within you 
if you would attain to belief; and the science proves to you 
that these precepts are based on sound reason, and places before 
you either the analysis of what was at first sight a blind impulse, 
or sufficient reason for trusting to instincts which must ever 
remain to some extent blind—in either case assuring you that 
the art is based on really scientific principles. Mr. Fisher thus very 
wisely prefaces his account of the arguments for God’s existence 
by an impressive passage describing the way in which actually 
men may be brought to enter into these arguments and to feel 
their cogency, and also by a clear statement of the true place 
which this portion of the science of natural theology holds with 
respect to the art of religious belief. We will extract from this 
portion of his work a description of the primitive religious 
instinct which gives the wish to believe in God, and that 
earnestness in inquiry which is essential if we are to penetrate 
beyond that mere shell of the argument, apparent to Agnostic 
and Theist alike :— 

‘Writers on Psychology have frequently neglected to give an 

account of presentiment, a state of consciousness in which feeling is 
predominant and knowledge is indistinct. There are vague anticipa- 
tions of truth not yet clearly discerned. It is possible to seek for 
something, one knows not precisely what. It is not found, else it 
would not be sought. Yet it is not utterly beyond our ken, else how 
could we seek for it? Explorers and inventors may feel themselves 
on the threshold of great discoveries just before they are made. 
Poets at least have recognised the deep import of occult, vague 
feelings, which almost baffle analysis. The German psychologists 
who have most successfully handled the subject before us, as Lotze, 
Ulrici, Julius Miller, Vitysch, find in their language an expressive 
term to designate our primitive sense or apprehension of God. It is 
Ahnung, of which our word ‘ presage’ is a partial equivalent. The 
Apostle Paul refers to the providential control of nations as intended 
to incite man ‘to seek the Lord if haply they might feel after him 
and find him.’ He is not known, but sought for. Rather do men 
feel after him as a blind man moves about in quest of something, or 
as we grope in the dark. The cause of their comparative failure the 
same Apostle elsewhere points out. The philosophy of religion is 
conformed to the observed facts. ‘There is that in man which makes 
him restless without God, discontented with every substitute for him. 
The subjective basis for religion inherent in the very constitution of 
the soul, is the spur to the search for God, the condition of our 
apprehending him when revealed (whether in Nature, in Providence, or 
in Christianity), and the ultimate ground of certitude as to the things 
of faith. The validity of the arguments for the being of God has been 
questioned in mcdern times. The particular objections have been 
made from the side of philosophy and natural science to the great 
argument of design. These objections we hold to be without good 
foundation. At the same time, neither the design argument, nor any 
other, is demonstrative. The actual effect of it depends on the activity 
in man of that religious nature and the presence of those immediate 
impressions of God which it has been the object of this chapter 
partially to unfold.” 
This is very sound and good, and shows that the writer has 
touch of the reality of his subject, and of its relation to actual 
minds. Weseeinit what we found wanting in Professor Momerie’s 
book on Agnosticism some months ago,*—evidence of a quasi- 
experimental inquiry as to the relation between the weight of 
verbal argument which the writer has in store, and the depth 
of the Theist’s conviction. And the difference between the two 
being ascertained, those conditions which give to conviction a 
depth beyond the force of the argument so far as it can be ex- 
pressed—conditions consisting in certain dispositions and 
instincts in the mind itself—are thus examined and allowed for. 

And those portions of the book which deal with the recognised 
scientific basis of faith are equally able. Indeed, we have seldom 











* The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. B Geor; eP. Fisher. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. , sii . 





* See Spectator of March 7th. 
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seen the current arguments—from design, causation, order, and 
the rest—so well or so pointedly stated. In vindicating the 
“design” argument against the assaults of Evolutionists, our 
author takes as his two specimen samples Professor Huxley and 
Mr. Darwin. The former of these writers is cited as having 
admitted that the Teleologist “can always defy ” the Evolutionist 
‘to disprove that the primordial nebular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” But Dr. 
Fisher, having noted this admission from the hostile camp, pro- 
ceeds to argue with great force that the admission is really an 
understatement of the case. Here is a conjunction of natural 
laws leading in the last resort to the most complex adaptation 
of means to ends. To say only that intention and intelligence 
cannot be disproved is to allow that there is an equal possibility 
that the coexistence of laws fitted to produce such results is due 
to chance—for it must be remembered that chance is the 
alternative. And this seems clearly untenable. Huxley’s own 

. account of the flaw in Paley’s “ watch ” argument may be taken 
in illustration of our meaning. He supposes that the watch 
were shown to result from the modification of another watch 
which kept time poorly, and this again from a structure hardly 
to be called a watch, and so on back to a revolving barrel, as the 
earliest rudiment in the succession. These changes are further 
supposed to result first, from a tendency in the structure to vary 
indefinitely ; and secondly, from something in the surrounding 
world which helped all variations in the direction of the accurate 
time-keeper, and checked all those in other directions. This 
much being allowed, he argues that Paley’s argument fails, as 
it would be shown that the apparent adaptation may be due to 
*©a method of trial and error worked by unintelligent agents.” 
On this Dr. Fisher writes as follows :— 

“Here we have a ‘revolving barrel’ at one end of the line, and a 
watch with its complex apparatus, by which it is fitted to record time, 
at the other. At the outset, the barrel with its inherent capacities, 
requires to be accounted for, then the tendency to vary indefinitely. 
then that something which limits the course of variation to one path, 
This combination of means implies the presence and action of intelli- 
gence. The actual end evinces that ‘means appropriate to that 
end’ were applied to the production of it. Whether natural selec- 
tion really plays so important a part in the origin of species as Mr. 
Darwin thinks is, to say the least, doubtful. The acknowledged 
mystery which hangs about the facts of correlation, to say nothing 
of the difficulties connected with the fertility of hybrids, may warrant 
the surmise that the laws of growth have not been fathomed, and that 
the theory of natural selection may have to be qualified even more 
than its author with all his liberality of concession in his later editions 
allowed. Be this as it may, the analogy between the operation of 
natural selection and the action of intelligence Mr. Darwin’s lan- 
guage abundantly implies...... It is plain that the extreme form 
of Darwinian theory which holds a boundless variability in protoplasm, 
and puts the whole differentiating power in the environment, does not 
get rid of design. The outer conditions are made to determine every- 
thing. But since there is an upward progress from the simplest eyes 
to the most complicated and perfect, since, moreover, this ‘ process of 
building’ up an orderly system, as regards the proximate cause, is 
necessary, chance is excluded. The alternative of chance is design.” 
This is very important, and once more calls attention to the 
fact—so ably treated in Mr. Arthur’s work on Physical 
and Moral Law—that evolution is really concerned with the 
question how, not with the question why. Indeed, that the 
latter question irresistibly carries with it an answer implying 
intelligence and purpose is curiously shown in the writings of 
Darwin himself. Such terms as the “provisions” of Nature, 
the “ purpose” of an organ, are again and again found in his 
works, supplying a fresh illustration of the old proverb, 
** Expellas furcé tamen usque recurret.” 

We have dealt with only a small portion of a book which is 
valuable and able throughout; but we have, we trust, said 
enough to indicate the method of our author, and to induce 
students of philosophical literature to study it for themselves, 





THE ROYAL MAIL.* 
Mr. Hype has brought together in the book before us a number 
of curious facts connected with the Post Office. He writes with 
the pardonable enthusiasm of an official in the upper grades of 
that institution, and this enthusiasm leads him at times into 
details which are of no interest to the general reader. On the 
whole, however, we can recommend his volume very warmly as 
full of interest and amusement, and without further preface will 
try to indicate the nature of its contents. Mr. Hyde begins ab 
ovo, of course, with some chapters on “ Old Roads,” “ Postboys,” 
“ Stage and Mail-Coaches,” &c.; but he soon gets to work with 


* The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and Romance... By J. W. Hyde, Superin- 
tendent in the General Post Office. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 


. . . . a 
his proper subject, and from his earlier pages we shall cull no 
more than a sentence from Mendelssohn’s charming account of 
his coach experiences, and a possibly apocryphal anecdote 
Says the great composer, “I sat on the box by the coachman, 

. n, 
who asked me whether I flirted much, and made me talk a good 
deal, and taught me the slang of horsemanship.” Mendelssohn 
was a very handsome man, and this will explain the genial 
coachman’s first query; but we have our doubts about the 
“slang of horsemanship” which he thought he had acquired 
The anecdote runs thus, and marks the amari aliquid which 
rose, in the shape of hurriedly interrupted repasts, from the joys 
which travellers tasted in days when Englishmen were heartier 
and kindlier, on the road, at all events, than they are at 
present :— 

“One passenger was equal to the occasion. Leisurely sipping hig 
tea and eating his toast, this traveller was found by the landlord in 
the breakfast-room. When the other passengers were seated, and 
the coach was on the point of starting, Boniface appealed to 
him to take his place, or he would be left behind. ‘But, 
replied the traveller, ‘that I will not do till I have a spoon 
to sup my egg.’ <A glance apprised the landlord that not a 
spoon adorned the table, and, rushing out, he detained the 
coach while all the passengers were searched for the missing articles, 
Then out came the satisfied traveller, who also submitted to be 
searched, and afterwards mounted the coach ; and, as the coach drove 
off, he called to the landlord to look inside the teapot, where the 
artful traveller had placed the dozen spoons, with the double object 
of cooling the tea for his second cup and detaining the coach till he 
drank it.” 

In his chapter on the “ Amount of Work” done by the Post 
Office, Mr. Hyde has many striking facts to record. They are 
not, of course, so novel as they are striking; but many readers 
will be glad to have them here in a permanent form. Quite in 
accordance with Buckle’s anticipation, we find that letters posted 
without addresses number 28,000 in a year, and that the value 
found in these “derelict missives” is usually about £8,000. And 
now let the reader ask himself,—If 478,000 newspapers are sent 
yearly to the Dead-letter Office, and (nearly) 600,000 post-cards, 
how many book-packets would be likely to reach the same destina- 
tion? Asa matter of fact, 5,000,000 do! For circulars are classed 
as book-packets; and the addresses on circulars, says Mr. Hyde, 
are often taken by advertisers from old directions or other 
unreliable sources. The “ apparatus” by which mail-bags are 
dropped and received by trains going at full speed is described 
at some length by Mr. Hyde, but not quite so clearly as we 
could wish. Any one who has seen the “apparatus” at work 
will readily follow his description ; those who have not, and are 
not: gifted with a capucity for mechanics, will find it hard to do. 
All, however, will appreciate the difficulties which have to be 
overcome by the men who work this truly Archimedean con- 
trivance :— 

“ For arms and nets must not, for fear of accidents, be extended 
anywhere but at the appointed places, and within 200 or 300 yards 
of where the exchange of mails isto take place. The operators, in 
timing the delivery, are guided by certain features of the country 
they are passing through, as well as by their estimate of the speed at 
which the train is running. When the nights are clear, a trained 
operator can easily recognise his marks; but in a very dark night, 
or during a fog, his skill and experience are put to the test. On such 
occasions he seems to be guided by the promptings of his collective 
senses. He puts his face close to the window, shutting off the light 
from the carriage with his hands, trying to recognise some wayside 
object, he listens to the noise made by the train, estimates the speed of 
travelling, and by these means he judges of his position, and effects 
the exchange of the mails. It is, indeed, marvellous that so few 
failures take place; but this is an instance of how, by constant 
application and experience, things are accomplished which might at 
first sight be considered well-nigh impossible.” 


Mr. Hyde waxes eloquent and even poetical over the sorters 
employed by the Post Office. Soldiers, sailors, village black- 
smiths, tillers of the soil, woodmen, and even tailors “ have 
formed the theme of song;” but our sorters are a race unsung. 
They will find their vates sacer some day, no doubt; and we trust 
that when he comes he will eschew Mr. Hyde’s abominable 
word “sortation.” Meanwhile, we gladly quote some remarks 
of his on a sorter’s qualifications. ‘These are,” he says, “ self- 
command—necessary when working against time; activity in 
his person so as to meet any sudden strain of work; a methodical 
habit, and, the sine qué non of a sorter, a quick, prehensile, and 
retentive memory. So much has a sorter to learn, that a man 
without a head can never distinguish himself; and an edu- 
cational test, except as a measure of acquirements ina collateral 
way, is of very little use. A  sorter’s success rests chiefly upon 
natural aptitude.” True enough, no doubt, and applicable to 





many besides sorters; nor will the “educational test” deserve 
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—— . 
or gain much more approval than this from practical men till 


it is applied by examiners who have themselves a “natural 
aptitude ” for the vocation to which they have been called. 

We must omit, we find, a great many “ curiosities ” which we 
hadmarked for extract in Mr. Hyde’s chapters on the “ Pigeon 
Post,” on “ Abuse of the Franking Privilege, and other Petty 
Frands,’” on “Strange Addresses,” and on “ Telegraphic 
Blunders.” But these titles are suggestive enough of amusing 
reading, and space forbids us from quoting more than a single 
abuse of the franking privilege, whereby a “Dr. Crichton, 
carrying with him a cow and divers other necessaries,” was not, 
as Mr. Hyde gravely says, “actually passed through the post- 
office,’ but was admitted for transport on board the special 
packet-ships of Government. Under the head of “ Petty Frauds” 
are given some answers in reply to the following advertisement : 
—* An elderly bachelor of fortune, wishing to test the credulity 
of the public, and to benefit and assist others, will send a 
suitable present of genuine worth to all who will send him 
seventeen stamps—demanded merely as a token of confidence.” 
The number of stamps which this swindler received may be 
gaessel from the fact that between 300 and 400 letters, each 
containing seventeen stamps, reached the Dead-letter Office— 
owing, doubtless, to his having “moved on” from the places 
where he had lived, in consequence of their becoming too warm 
to hold him. 

The chapter describing “ How Letters are Lost” is, if not the 
most amusing, the most instructive in this book. It opens 
with a statement which, coming from one who writes as Mr. 
Hyde does, with authority, is ominous. “It is quite a 
common occurrence,” he says, “for letters—especially letters 
of a small size—which are dropped into a letter-box, to 
slip inside newspapers or book-packets, and miscarry.” ‘There 
are other causes at work to bring about this consummation, 
and chief amongst these is the almost incredible carelessness 
which is often shown when money and other valuables are sent 
unregistered. Mr. Hyde good-naturedly attributes this care- 
lessness to the confidence which the public place in the servants 
of the Post Office; and the most flattering specimen of this con- 
fidence, he says, “ fell to be performed by a person at Leeds, 
who, desiring to send a remittance to a friend, folded a five- 
pound note in two, wrote the address on the back of it, and 
without cover or registration consigned it to the letter-box.” 
Some very curious stories are told in this book of letters inter- 
cepted by rats and birds; and the fate of a cheque for £1,000 that 
was recently dropped on London Bridge during a snowstorm and 
cast into the Thames with the snow, might support the thesis that 
paper born to be burnt can never be drowned. The cheque in 
question was found adhering to a block of ice off Deptford, and 
restored to the firm who drew it. Under the head of “ Odd 
Complaints,” Mr. Hyde quotes with great glee Mr. Trollope’s 
inimitable account of his adventure with “a gentleman in 

county Cavan.” It is certainly a gem in its way, and Mr. Hyde 
has capped it with some excellent stories from other sources. 
“Singular Coincidences ” form the subject of the next chapter, 
and these are succeeded by “ Savings-Bank Curiosities.”” From 
the latter we extract the following morceau :— 

“The envelopes supplied to depositors, in which they send their 
books to head-quarters, have within the flap a space provided to 
receive the depositor’s address, and the request is printed underneath, 
‘State here whether the above address is permanent.’ This request 
has called forth such rejoinders as these,—‘ Here we have no con- 
tinuing city ;’ ‘This is not our rest;’ ‘Heaven is our home;’ ‘ Yes, 
D.V.’ In one case the reply was ‘ No, D.V., for the place is beastly 
damp and unhealthy ;’ while another depositor being floored by the 
wording of the inquiry, wrote, ‘ Doant know what “ permanent” is.’ ”’ 

Dr. Lewis, who held the post of Medical Officer in the General 
Post Office, London, for many years, has supplied Mr. Hyde 
with samples of some answers received to his medical inquiries 
concerning applicants for employment. “ Father had sunstroke, 
and I caught it of him ;” “ I caught Tiber fever in the Hackney 
Road;” “I had burralyer in the head;” “ My sister died of 
compulsion,” are samples of these samples. Mr. Hyde hopes 
that the absence of such answers from future schedules will 
testify to the work of the School Boards. We hope so, too. 

Mr. Hyde has a good word for the much-ridiculed Mulready 
Envelope. He is clearly, as we have already implied, a most 
good-natured man. There might, of course, be something to 
say of such an envelope, which obviated the use of adhesive 
stamps; but the envelopes with embossed stamps, which are 
now sold at the rate of twenty for nineteenpence, seem the ne 
plus ultra of cheapness and convenience. Still, if the Mulready 
envelopes were sold for a penny a piece, it is abundantly clear 





now that their destruction, effected with so much difficulty, was 
absurdly wasteful. 

We have little further to say of this pleasant book, beyond 
asking Mr. Hyde quite good-humouredly what authority he 
has for saying that Ovid tells us that Taurosthenes used the 
pigeon-post. Taurosthenes is a word that for metrical reasons 
cannot be found in any of the poems of Ovid that have reached 
us. Is it possible that we are on the track here of a quotation 
from his “ Medea”? Mr. Hyde’s final sentence may well serve to 
end this notice with, for, in addition to the amusement which he 
has given his readers, he has also given them information of the 
most trustworthy kind, which will win their credit for his not un- 
becoming boast on behalf of an institution of which he is not 
unbecomingly proud. ‘It may be admitted,” he says, “of the 
Post Office, that of all its characteristics the most prominent is 
that of its routine, method, and red-tapeism, in the limited 
sense of what is necessary for the furtherance of the public 
service; but there is, perhaps, no concern of like magnitude in 
the world in which there is less of the musty, fusty red-tape of 
antiquity that has outgrown its time, and no longer serves any 
useful purpose.” 


A COLONIST’S PICTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL.* 
Wuite disclaiming all political motives for writing on the 
Transvaal, Mrs. Carey Hobson sets before us, in a series of very 
distinct pictures, not only the manner of life of the colonists of 
that part of South Africa, but also the effect which our recent 
policy has had, and is likely to have, upon them. She has 
chosen to do this in the form of a story, her main object being, 
as she says, to show that all Boers are not alike, and should 
neither be the object of indiscriminate praise nor indiscriminate 
censure, a point which, for most minds, will hardly require to 
be proved. However, as party spirit runs high on this subject, 
and as the Boer is at one time represented as a “brave, 
virtuous, God-fearing patriot,” and at another as the very 
incarnation of cruelty and rascality, it may be well that 
people should be brought face to face with this much-talked-of 
personage, and be able to contemplate him at leisure. That he 
is ignorant and fanatical, and has gathered from his way of 
reading the Bible that the Zwaartfolk are, as sons of Ham, to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, that is, slaves, to the white 
man, Mrs. Hobson does not, of course, pretend todeny; but thenhe 
is also, notwithstanding his habitual and not unfounded mistrust 
of us, capable of great kindness, and of being a faithful friend 
to those whom he has found willing to be on reciprocal terms of 
good-fellowship with him; and it is well to remember that the 
term Boer does not mean a Datchman, but a farmer, and though 
the greater number of South African Boers are Dutch, a large 
proportion of these people are of English, French, German, and 
Portuguese descent. 

As is generally the case when a tale is written with any 
purpose other than the telling a good story, Mrs. Hobson’s plot 
and characters are subordinate to their surroundings, although 
she throws in several very sensational incidents. The personages 
in whom we are at first asked to interest ourselves are two 
young men, fellow-clerks in an English country bank, who find 
themselves thrown out of employment by its sudden failure, and 
then agree to emigrate together. One of them is already 
married, the other engaged. John Ford, the married man, is 
the kind of limp individual who goes right so long as he is 
working in his little groove with all things smooth and regular 
around him, but is weak as water in adverse circumstances, and 
utterly incapable of resisting evil influences, so he begins, even in 
England, to get into a wild set; his friend, Edward Graham, is 
steady and self-reliant, able to face a difficulty and overcome it. 
Of course, the first of these makes bad acquaintances on board the 
steamer, and keeps them up after landing at Durban, though 
Graham does all he can to hinder it, and though Ford makes good 
resolutions from time to time, which he breaks at the first tempta- 
tion. The downward career of this drunkard and gambler, for 
such he becomes, lasts only long enough to show that it is simply 
an act of madness to send young fellows to the Colonies who are 
not steady at home. The temptations they meet with are a 
thousandfold greater, and they get among a class of people it 
would be impossible for them to associate with in England. Tom 
Long, and some of the others who make a tool of this wretched 
Ford,—tor whom, by the way, it is quite impossible to care,— 


* At Home inthe Transvaal. By Mrs. Carey Hobson. 2 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 
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are young men of good family, who have gone down step by 


step until they are utterly degraded and stop at no crime. 


Ford’s intentions in going out to the Transvaal were to make 
It is needless to say that 
he never does so; and when the old man dies from the shock of 
hearing that the husband of his only child has turned out sucha 
rascal, Mary, who knows nothing, but suspects a good deal, goes 
outtolook after him ; but after following him to the diamond-fields, 
and meeting with much hardship and sickness during her quest, 
is able to do no more than watch by him during the short weeks 
of his last illness, when his penitence makes the loving wife 
forget all her wrongs and remember only the happiness of their 
Though not especially remarkable for drawing 
character, Mrs. Hobson certainly makes some of her people life- 
like enough, the best being Brandon Carr, a colonist of some 
standing ; Walters, the karweyer, or transport rider; and the 
The old Dutch 
Jevrouw and the Hottentot Trijne are also good, and there are 
plenty of settlers and Boers who give life to the narrative; but 
Mary Ford and the other ladies have too much of the beautiful 


a home for his wife and her father. 


early love. 


two young Boers, Klas Roy and Jacobus. 


model woman about them to be thoroughly natural. 


The writer is quite at home when describing life in the Bush. 
Its loneliness seems to be the drawback, for once a house is 
made there one can be comfortable enough. So long as a man 


is a bachelor—if he have no servant—he finds himself in queer 


straits. Perhaps he carries a bucket of meal once a week to a 
Dutch woman living a mile or two away, who returns him half 
of it made into bread ; and if it runs out he can get no more till 
the next baking, or he lives upon thick porridge or rice day after 
day. Then his washing is a difficulty. He probably waits till 
in extremities, and then drives off to the town and waits there 
till he can take back his whole stock of clean garments. 
he is lucky enough to light upon a fairly sober Hottentot 
woman, he does well enough, for she cooks his mutton and his 
springbok when he has it, and prepares his morning and evening 
coffee, this beverage being always partaken of at early morning 
before going off to any kind of work. The Dutch-built farm- 
houses of the Transvaal, with their many fantastic gables and 
raised stoep or verandah, and three or four broad steps up to the 
front door, which opens straight into the sitting-room, are quaint 
but comfortable enough. Around or in front of them are trees, 
perhaps orange-trees and the kind of acacia called camelthorn. 
And even far in the interior the provender may be fairly good, 
as the everlasting mutton, which is so tiresome, can be varied by 
poultry and eggs when the settler has fairly established himself, 
and sometimes by game. A very common practice seems to be, 
if the new-comer is not very flush of money, to purchase the 
farm and hire the sheep. It sounds strange to hear of taking a 
lease of one’s live stock, but the plan seems to answer capitally ; 
you pay perhaps £75 a year for a thousand good well-bred sheep, 
and these, if well managed, will pay their rent by their wool 
alone. When the five or seven years for which you have hired 
them have expired, you return sheep as good and of the same 
age as those you received, and have by this time a flock of your 
own, even allowing for the losses which wolves and jackals, and 
the terrific thunder and hailstorms, will certainly bring upon 
you. Hailstones the size of hens’ eggs are by no means 
uncommon; and on these occasions streamlets will soon 
assume, for the moment, the proportions of rivers, and sweep 
away a hundred or more sheep before they can be driven into 
their kraal—a matter not always to be managed quickly. Mrs. 
Hobson tells us that a goat can be trained to act the part of 
sheep-dog. Graham is in difficulties with his flock that is 
cowcring from the pouring rain in dangerous proximity to the 
river :— 

“*Wullo!’ cried Jack; ‘there’s the old man been up for his big 
pet goat. What’s that for? It was soon apparent what his duty 
was to be. He ran down to the sheep as soon as he perceived them, 
moving about among them with a little deep bleating noise, as if to 
awaken them out of their lethargy. Some timidly rushed from his 
side; but three or four, when they heard the familiar voice, went 
towards him at once. They were followed by others, though more 
charily ; and then rose the old man’s voice, speaking to the splendid 
animal,—‘ Ya, Hans; dat is right. Kraal, Hans; Bokkerein, Bok- 
kerein, Bokkerein.’ Old Hans stepped forward with a slow, firm, 
and measured tread, as though he were a General leading on his army 
to the fight, expecting every one to follow him, no matter what 
the consequences; and all did,—the small band that had gathered 
round him naturally following their leader, with the whole flock 
in their wake. Old Hans went steadily on, never swerving to the 
right or left, up the rise, over the ground, in at the kraal gate, and 
straight on to the farthest extremity of the enclosure. There he 


But if 


be inside; then turned and walked back to hi » ‘ieee 
sure of dnding 2 roemelr nies ack to his master, whom he felt 
It is when the Boer war breaks out again that the greater 
interest of Mrs. Hobson’s story arises, for the sensational 
incidents at the diamond-fields are not very pleasant reading ; 
but when the disturbances begin, we see much of the better 
kind, as well as of some of the worst, of the Dutchmen ; and the 
siege of Pretoria is also well brought in, the heroine, Jf, 
Ford, and her lover, Brandon Carr, being both near losin 
their lives at that time. Dr. Fall is also a good characte, 
always ready for work, and doing plenty of it, both among 
enemies and friends; and incidentally we are made to see a good 
deal of the country as the parties trek from one place to another 
We gather from Mrs. Hobson that, while the annexation of the 
Transvaal was looked upon by many Colonists as rather a hasty 
measure, the retrocession was still less liked; at least, we ought, 
according to current opinion, to have given the Boers a good 
beating first to chastise their impudence, even if after that we 
let them have back their land. This may be expediency, but it 
certainly is not justice, although Mrs. Hobson declares that 
“there were hundreds of Boers who no more approved of the 
retrocession of the Transvaal at the call of a set of agitators and 
irreconcilables than did the British residents themselves,” Jj 
may be so; but the feeling of the greater part of them seems to 
be better expressed by the little child who thought that English. 
men wanted to hunt her people all over the world, and it js 
impossible to avoid in some degree sympathising with it, 


DR. COX’S EXPOSITIONS.* 

Many readers of the Expositor will have regretted the decision 
of the proprietors (this division of proprietors and editors is 
often no small evil) which compelled Dr. Cox to retire from the 
conduct of that periodical. In his Preface to the volume now 
before us, Dr. Cox explains that the only reason personal to 
himself alleged for this decision was that he “held and taught 
the larger hope.” Proprietors know their own business, and if 
they found that the very moderate teaching of Dr. Cox on this 
point—he points out with great force that he never was a dog. 
matic Universalist—interfered with the sale of their magazine, 
we cannot quarrel with their action. At the same time, we may 
be permitted to regret that a voice so full of instruction has 
been silenced, or rather forbidden a convenient form of utter- 
ance. Silenced, indeed, we are glad to see it has not been; we 
welcome, and hope the public will welcome, this volume of 
expository lectures or discourses, such, says the author, “as I 
used to contribute to the pages of the Lxpositor.” 

We naturally turn to see what the writer will do with some 
familiar difficulties. A discourse on the “Sin unto Death,” 
republished from an early volume of the Expositor (the only 
reprint in the volume), gives about as satisfactory a treatment 
as the words seemed to admit. He thinks that the expression 
means any sin which so separates us from the life of Christ, 
that, before we can be restored to it, we must pass through the 
pangs and terrors of death,—must be compelled to feel that we 
have lost Him, and in losing him, have lost our life.” The 
value of this interpretation depends upon the meaning which 
we are prepared to give to the word “death.” If death signifies 
—as according to the so-called orthodox theology it does—hope- 
less and final destruction, it becomes meaningless; but if 
“death ” in Scripture never excludes the possibility of a renewed 
life after it, but rather implies it, then it certainly lightens up 
avery dark place. The reader may profitably compare with 
this the twenty-third exposition, dealing with the declaration of 
2 Thessalonians, i. 9, that the wicked shall be punished with 
eternal destruction from the presence of the Lord. Here the 
maxim that ‘‘ death ” is “‘ everywhere [in Scripture] represented 
as a change of conditions and relations, never as a cessation of 
being,” comes in with much appropriateness and force. 


A kindred subject is discussed in an exposition which Dr. 
Cox entitles “The Sterner Parables.” The parable which is 
especially treated is that of ‘“ the sower,” presenting, as it does; 
the difficulty of apparently dividing mankind into various 
classes, only one of which, as represented by the “ good ground,” 
is represented as capable of receiving the saving influences of 
the divine action to any good purpose. Dr. Cox’s explanation 
is that the men in the parable are typical, not of definite indi- 
viduals, or even of classes, but of “certain spiritual stages or 
states, of certain ruling tempers of the soul.” We may illus- 








stood for a few moments, as if to give time for even the laggards to 


* Expositions, By the Rev, Samuel Cox, D.D, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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this by the Pauline expressions of the “natural man” and 
spiritual man,” meaning, surely, not different men, but the 
e man viewed in different aspects, as regards different parts of 
ie The terms may be used, it is true, in a secondary way, of 
stirs or classes, in whom the one nature so predominates 
er the other that it practically becomes the whole. Just so 
re Cox himself speaks of King Saul as “a noble specimen of 
the natural man,” and as “not far from becoming a spiritual 
man.” It would doubtless be more exact to say that in Saul 
there were both men, and that there was a time when it seemed 
ossible that the spiritual man would have the mastery. But 
itis a subject on which exactness is impossible. ; Dr. Cox's own 
language about this very parable lands him in a difficulty. 
These various kinds of ground signify, he says, “types of 
character and condition.” But what is “character”? Is it 
easy to distinguish practically between “character” and 
class”? Does not the very word imply a certain fixity and 
ynchangeableness ? There is another matter, too, to be con- 
sidered. Is it not possible that we may be reading too much of 
modern thought into these teachings, teachings which Christen- 
dom has almost unanimously accepted in one sense for eighteen 
centuries, but to which some critics now feel compelled to give 
another ? We may at least allow that the form which they took 
was the form which was adapted to the feeling and conscience 
of the time. 

We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s 
yolume. It is indeed full of suggestion. An excellent instance 
of a quality to be found throughout is supplied by the exposi- 
tion, “The Son of Man, the Saviour of the Lost.” What, he 
asks, do the words “The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost’? mean in connection with our Lord’s exhorta- 
tion not “ to despise one of these little ones”’? “ They are nothing 
less than a prophecy that he will yet so change the world, so 
purify and uplift its life, that at last it shall become a pure and 
fitting home for the children born into it.” “Dives and 
Lazarus” and “The Moral of the Barren Fig-tree” may also 
be mentioned as particularly good specimens of a valuable 
volume. 
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The Iliad of Homer (I.-VI.) Done into English Verse. By Arthur 
§. Way, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We must own that, greatly 
admiring as we do Mr. Way’s translation of the Odyssey (published, we 
may remind our readers, under the pseudonym of “ Avia’’), we have 
felt some disappointment with this first instalment of a translation 
of the Iliad. It is less easy, more full of inversions, archaisms, and 
hard and, we feel constrained to say, sometimes impossible expres- 
sions. We miss, certainly, the easy flow, doubtless the result of 
much labour, but producing the happiest impression of spontaneity, 
which characterised the translation of the Odyssey. Whether the 
author has now undertaken a more difficult task, or whether it 
does not happen to be so congenial to his taste, or whether he is 
failing in the laborious patience which, quite as much as ingenuity and 
felicity of expression, is needed by the translator, we cannot say ; 
but the effect as a whole is inferior. Still, there are great merits in 
the work, and we are inclined to think that Mr. Way, even here, still 
holds his place very near the head of Homeric translators. Here is 
a fine bit, and this not specially chosen for its excellence :— 


: “ Answered and spake unto him Alexander the godlike wight : 
Hector, true be thy words, and thy chiding is meet and right. 
But thine heart never failed thee: ’tis keen evermore as the hard-edged bill 
That cleaveth a beam in the bands of the man that with craftsman-skill 
Shapeth him planks for a galley ; the sharp edge doubleth his might ; 
Even so in thy breast is a dauntless soul ever keen for the fight. 
Yet taunt not me with the bounty of Aphrodité the Golden ; 
€ may scorn not the glorious gifts in the hands of the Deathless enfolden 
For whomso they will, but for none to attain where the Gods have withholden. 
But now if thou wilt that I fight for the meed of war-renown, 
Bid the rest of the sons of Troy and Achaia sit them down; 
And set in the midst Menelaus the Arés-beloved and me, 
To do battle for Helen’s sake, and the treasure that came oversea, 
And it shall be, that whoso prevaileth, and proveth him stronger in strife, 
He shall take her, and all that treasure, and homeward shall lead her, his wife. 
Andthe nations shall plight them with oaths, and shall learn loving kindness again, 
And in Troylaud in peace shall ye dwell, and they shall return full fain 
To Achaia the land of the lovely, to Argos the horse-fed plain.’ 
m... spake he, and Hector rejoiced at the word with exceeding joy : 
oa to the midst hath he strode, and he stayeth the ranks of Troy, 
Buntretching his pee and they all sat down with one consent. 
en the long-haired men of Achaia their bows against him bent, 
Trewing tLe shafts to the head, and the stones ’gan whirl in the sling. 
nen afar down the lines did the voice of king Agamemnon ring : 
F Argives, refrain you !—Achaians, cast nor stone nor spear ! 
or that Hector Lightning-helm hath a word for the kings to hear.’ ” 


But We are not always so well pleased. First, there are Mr. Way’s 
carious phrases,—‘‘ A battle-blencher,’’ “Battle fain captains,” 
e Word-weft,” “Sheen of battle-weeds,” ‘‘Aphrodité the laughter- 
Winsome,” are specimens which might easily be multiplied. Then, 


gain, we sometimes have inversions that scarcely accord with | 





Homeric simplicity. Here are some lines that are not quite as 
simple as they should be :— 


“For the nymphs that nursed Dionysus, the frenzy-glori i 
He hunted adown Myseion the ca and ane peibinien 
Cast they their wands to the earth, by Lyourgus the murderer chased 
With his goad fierce-smiting, the while Dionysus in panic-struck haste 
Plunged in the sea-wave, and Thetis upreached her arms from below, 
And her breast was his refuge as sorely he quaked at the threats of his foe.” 


The Iliad of Homer (I.-IV.). Translated into English Hexameter 
Verse. By Henry Smith Wright, B.A. (Deighton, Bell and Co., 
Cambridge ; Be!l and Sons, London.)—Mr. Wright has certainly good 
authority for considering that the hexameter is the ideal verse for 
Homer translations, On the other hand, he has to contend against 
the fact that no one has yet managed the hexameter with success. 
The cause of failure he finds very rightly in the straining to which 
the writers of English hexameters subject the accent of the words 
which they employ. That he has attained a certain success we may 
see from a specimen of his work :-— 


** Then unto him made answer the god-like chief Alexandros : 
* Hear my defence, O Hector, for thou hast justly rebuked me ; 
Ever a heart unflinching is thine, yea, like to a hatchet 
Cleaving its way through timber, by skilful hands of the workman 
Wielded, as he some beam for a ship doth fashion,—its keenness 
Aiding the workman’s str2ngth,—e’en so thy spirit is ever 
Dauntless within thy breast. The gifts Aphrodité the golden 
Hath upon me bestowed, with these thou should’st not reproach me: 
Not to be cast aside are the glorious gifts the immortals 
Grant of their own free will; else none could ever attain them 
Strive as they might ; but now, if thou dost will that in battle 
I should contend, make thou the rest sit down in their places, 
Trojans and Argives both. Menelaiis, beloved of Ares, 
Then shall ye set in the midst with me, for single encounter, 
Helen and all her wealth the prize ; and he that prevaileth— 
Proving himself the better in fight—let him her possessions 
All, with herself bear off to his home, as rightly beseemeth : 
So shall the hosts make peace with solemn ouths, and the Trojans 
Dwell in their deep-soiled Troy—onr foes returning to Argos 
Pasturing land of steeds, and Achaia the home of the lovely.’ 

Spake he, and Hector greatly rejoiced at hearing his purpose : 
Seeking the Trojan centre he marshalled back their battalions, 
Ranging the line with his spear grasped half-way down; and the Trojans 
All vere seated ; but now the long-haired men of Achaia 
Aimed at h'm with their arrows, and stones they showered upon him. 
Shouted aloud forthwith the king of men Agamemnon : 

* Hold, ye Argives, hold! Cease throwing, sons of Achaia ! 
He of the glancing helm, great Hector, seeks to harangue us.’ ” 


The true accent is here commonly, though not always, attended to; 
but the effect on the whole is scarcely successful. The version wants 
spirit and force. 

The Law Forbids. By Katharine King. (Hurst and Blackett).— 
What the law forbids in Miss King’s clever and interesting story is 
not a man’s marrying his deceased wife’s sister—a disability of which 
we are very tired in fiction—but a man’s marrying his deceased wife’s 
niece. Such marriages are, we believe, of much rarer occurrence, and 
the legal obstacle offers to them amore various and less unpleasant field 
for the invention of the novelist. Miss King has handled the subject 
with skill and taste; she arouses her readers’ sympathy with the 
young lady, Jennie Mortimer, whose aunt is afterwards to marry the 
man whom she (the niece) loves from the first, and justly angers 
them with Philip Brewster. The unfortunate married life of the ill- 
assorted pair is well delineated. Mrs. Brewster abandons herself to a 
senseless indulgence in mean jealousy which outwits itself by inducing 
her to leave all her fortune away from her husband and to her niece, 
for the express reason that Jennie Mortimer is the one woman whom, 
though he may admire her, he cannot marry, because “the law 
forbids.”? The struggle in the girl’s mind, the sufferings of the lover 
who discovered too late what a prize he had missed; the fortune- 
hunting enterprises undertaken by young gentlemen of unblemished 
descent and “honour” against Jennie’s acres and thousands, the 
family cabals—all these are cleverly told. In the end, love wins, and 
Jennie Mortimer forsakes home and country, to cross the Atlantic, 
and join the man whom she loves, in a country whose law does not 
forbid her to become his wife. The customary characteristics of Miss 
King’s novels are not absent from this one. We find in The Law 
Forbids, the familiarity with nature and the love of it, the taste for 
out-of-door life, the fondness for animals and the comprehension of 
them, in a word, that wholesome, breezy freshness which forms the 
atmosphere of her preceding stories. In this, as in all her novels, 
there is a great deal about horses and hunting ; topics which we con- 
fess we dislike when treated by certain female writers. But 
Miss King does not affect the talk of stable-boys, the ’cuteness of 
jockeys, or the morals and manners of the racecourse. She writes 
of horses and hunting like an expert indeed, as she is well known to 
be, but always like a lady. There are some excellent sketches of 
agricultural life and character in this novel. 

Forensic Facts and Fallacies. By Sydney E. Williams. (Macmillan.) 
—Mr. Williams discusses several subjects which have an important 
bearing on practical life and social politics. So much will be seen 
from a look at his “Table of Contents.” Such chapters as ‘The 
Whole Duty of a Trustee,” “Libel and Slander,” “ Wills and their 
Pitfalls,” manifestly deal with matters with which most people have 
something todo. ‘To the consideration of all of these topics the 
author brings good-sense and a calm, judicial temper. He is not 
always on what may be called the popular side. On “Freedom of 
Contract,” for instance, he expresses himself with a caution which 
will scarcely please some of the enthusiasts who would make men 
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wise, good, and wealthy by Act of Parliament. On the question of 
“ Married Women,” too, he feels himself to be somewhat in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing tendency of modern legislation, which, of 
course, is only the expression of modern thought. We take the 
liberty of quoting his concluding observations :— 

“ Those who look with favour on the change will view it as weeding 
out a barbarous archaism and abolishing the crude rules of an im- 
perfect civilisation. But we cannot wholly regard it in this light. 
We do not positively affirm that its effect will be prejudicial; but we 
cannot view without concern so great a step towards woman’s com- 
plete independence. It must not be forgotten that the age which 
witnessed woman’s greatest personal and proprietary independence, 
witnessed also the laxest marriage-tie which the Western world has 
ever seen; and that it was the civilising influence of Christianity 
which brought back some of the old dependence and restraint. No 
one questions woman’s worthiness to receive these proprietary rights ; 
and looking at the question simply from the point of view of abstract 
justice, tho measure is unexceptionable. But that is too narrow a 
view to take. It is a social question, in which social considerations 
outweigh the claim to individual liberty. Freedom of action, in so 
many cases of doubtful expediency, is in none, perhaps, of so 
questionable a tendency as here. And since we doubt whether, from 
a social point of view, the marriage-tie can be too close, or the unity 
of person and interest too complete, we question whether a policy 
which tends to sever that unity, and confer on woman ‘the freedom 
of unhampered self-direction’ can be an ultimate social good.” 

A Dead Past. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The author’s characters are all well known to the practised 
novel-reader. There is the ingénue heroine, with her babyish name 
of “ Kitten ;” the unworldly old savant, her father ; the blasé man of 
the world, whom, in her innocence, she loves; the honest boy-lover, 
whom she thinks little of; the worldly, unprincipled woman, with 
whom the man of the world has flirted, and who burns to avenge his 
desertion; and the old love who has given him up for a richer 
alliance, and now comes back, freed by her husband’s death, to find 
him just married. The story, which is made up of the sayings and 
doings of these people, is not worse than its fellows. It is better, so 
far that the author means well, and inculcates, as well as she can, a 
good moral,—the man of the world meeting finally with a severe 
punishment; but it is wholly concerned with a very hollow and con- 
ventional life,—that of a number of idle people who have nothing but 
amusement and intrigue to think of. There is not a touch of whole- 
some nature from the beginning to the end. 


Studies in Russia. By Augustus J.C. Hare. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—Mr. Hare’s account of Russia is not likely to encourage 
travellers who have no special purpose to serve, and are bent more 
on amusing themselves than increasing their knowledge, to follow 
his example, and visit the country of the Czars. ‘A traveller accus- 
tomed to the freedom of the rest of Europe,’ he says, “ will be 
intensely worried by the tyranny which is exercised over him in 
Russia, and which will call all his powers of patience into unceasing 
and vigilant practice. There is no end to the orders which are 
necessary for all sights, almost for all actions, or to the degree in 
which every official, generally in proportion to his inferiority and 
subordinateness, exacts to the uttermost the little meed of attention 
which he thinks due to his self-esteem, his fees, or, more especially, 
his expectation of a bribe, and his habit of receiving it. Many of 
the sights of St. Petersburg and Moscow are said to be freely 
open; the fact is just the contrary. A visitor can see nothing 
unaccompanied, neither museum, palace, school, nor anything else. 
The manners and politeness of the East are made an excuse for never 
leaving a foreigner alone, under an outward pretext of doing him 
honour. To make a sketch, not only of an interior, but of an external 
view, an order, signed and countersigned, is necessary; and even 
then is utterly insufficient to protect the artist, who is often dragged 
for miles to the police-station, because the police themselves cannot 
read.’ Add to this that the cold is sometimes so intense that your 
eyelids freeze together, and you have to grope your way into the 
nearest house to get them thawed; that the cooking, even in the 
best hotels, is execrable; that only the higher classes ever think of 
washing themselves; that the beds are infected with fleas and the 
forests with wolves, and you may form a faint idea of what life in Russia 
is like. Nevertheless, as the author assures us, an English traveller 
“ possessed of a firm intention of conquering difficulties, and laugh- 
ing at deficiencies and disagreeables, will find much in the country to 
enjoy.” It is just the country for a Mark Tapley, in fact; but all 
who are not endowed with the spirits of Dickens’s hero, and an 
equal capacity for being jolly in any conceivable circumstances, had 
perhaps better stay at home, or, at any rate, not go to Russia. Mr. 
Hare’s book is both entertaining and full of valuable information, but 
less because of any original information it imparts than by reason of 
the many extracts with which it is enriched. But his citations are 
selected with judgment and care; and those who read the book 
through—and it makes very good reading—will probably know a 
great deal about the history and people of Russia which they did not 
know before. To more than this the author does not pretend. 





His book, he tells us in his preface, does not profess to 
many original observations; it is a gathering of such 
tion ‘‘as he has been able to obtain from the lips and w 
those better informed than himself, and for which he would 
so thankful before his own visit to Russia, that he believes 
be unwelcome to others, especially to those who are likely to tra 

in that country.” We are entirely of this opinion, and to all Pi, 
who, despite the drawbacks so graphically described by Me. he 
decide to visit Russia, and to all others who desire to make acquaint. 
ance at second-hand and in agreeable fashion with the most remarkable 
and least European of European countries, we can Cordially recom, 
mend his book. ; 


The Two Sides of the Shield. By Charlotte M. Yonge. In two 
volumes. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is not reasonable to expect go 
voluminous a writer as Miss Yonge to be always equally interesting 
but we confess to some disappointment—after so recently enjoying 
her “ Armourer’s Prentices””—in finding this story so tame and vas 
very strong goody-goody schoolroom flavour. It is no extenuation to 
say that it is evidently meant for girls—we think girls, now-a-days, haye 
proved their right to intellectual food as strong as boys—at any rate, 
we are sure they will resent a novelette’s devoting itself so much to 
nursery or playground games, feeding the animals and birds, children’s 
pic-nics and balls, Christmas-trees, &c., even though a touch of 
maturer age is endeavoured to be given to the story by the introdug. 
tion of the “ Girl’s Friendly Society,’”—which, by-the-bye, is spoken 
of as the “G.F.S.,” without any but an inferential explanation of 
the initials. The first volume is insufferably dull ; the second is better, 
as it gets the taciturn heroine—“ injured” in her own estimation—into 
and out of a serious trouble, and restores harmony to what was, to ug, 
a most uninteresting and unpleasing little party. The apparent object 
of the book is to point out the danger of stories which enlarge upon 
the coldness and cruelty of aunts and other substitutes for mothers, 
No donbt such stories may be unwise reading for little children, but, if 
they are founded in truth, they will occasionally form the groundwork 
of fiction, and have a fair right todo so. But we think Miss Yonge 
has been peculiarly unhappy in lighting on so much literature of this 
kind ; we ourselves, though extensive readers of children’s books, have 
never met these cruel aunts—the wicked fairies of our childhood are 
the nearest approach to them. Nor has Miss Yonge been happy in 
description,—the playfulness is very forced; the children are not 
easy and natural, nor their talk simple and life-like; the heroine's 
mother is made absurd in her vindication of her low and disgraceful 
step-brother; the model mother, Lady Merrifield, is often very in. 
judicious, and her children are very far from justifying their uncle's 
eulogium :—“ You don’t fail with your own children, Lily. Rother. 
wood runs about admiring them, and saying he never saw a better 
union of freedom and obedience.’ With the exception of one child, 
who is too good, these paragons strike us as being very disagreeable 
children. The conclusion of the book is pleasing and touching, but 
it is cruel to tear the poor little rehabilitated heroine from those who 
are reforming her and who are the only beings she loves. One word 
about the children’s names—they are horrible. Gill, Val, Mysie, and 
Prim are the four girls, and Jasper is called “ Japs;” his mother, in 
deprecating his displeasure, appeals to him as “ My Japs.” 


Contain 
informa. 
Titings of 
have been 
it will nob 


Enginecring for Estates. By Alan Bagot. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)— The contents of this book,” says the author in his 
Preface, “are intended to afford the owner or his land-agent, and 
others interested in such matters, such 
agricultural operations demand.’ The work is, of course, too tech 
nical for our criticism ; and we must content ourselves with giving 4 
brief account of its contents. Part I. deals with “ Surveying, Levelling, 
Drainage, and Water Supply.” Here we must pause to remark that 
Mr. Bagot is very sarcastic on “clergymen of parishes,” who, he 
says, “cannot learn too soon that the land-agent’s ofice, and not the 
platform, is the proper place to urge improvements to raise the social 
condition of the labourers in his parish’? (whose parish ?). Unless 
land-agents and their employers are unlike the rest of mankind, the 
platform is very much needed to awaken a sense of duty. As forthe 
clergy, what with Mr. Bagot and his friends lecturing them on ho 
tility to the landowners, and Liberals reproving them for servility, 
they are in a difficult position. In Part Il. Mr. Bagot deals with the 
subject of “Materials Used in Repairs and Construction, with 
Instructions for Utilising Limestone and Clay.” Earthwork and 
Roads,” ‘“‘Steam and Machinery,” “ Electricity and Gas,” form the 
subjects of the other parts. Some miscellaneous matters are also 
discussed. 


information as modern 


We have received from Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. a second 
edition of Colonel Malleson’s Decisive Battles of India from 1746 to 
1849 inclusive, which we noticed favourably at the time of its appeat 
ance. This edition contains an “additional chapter,’ which is #® 
account of the two sieges of Bharatpur, chiefly a compilation from 
the two best authorities on the subject. 
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| TENNANT, M.B. 


| Turkisk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
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DUCATION for YOUNG L 


VACANCIES will OCCUR in SEPTEMBER in a SCHOOL where six 
Resident Pupils are received. Highest references.—Address, Miss CAPE, Savile 


House, Thicket Road, Anerley, near Crystal Palace. 


TONGA 


NEURALGIA. 


‘* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’””-—Medical 
Press and Circular. 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga issold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
Of all Chemists. 
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ORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON.—Well-furnished 


HOUSE to be LET for three months or longer. 


five bedrooms; bath (hot and cold) and usual offices. 
Moderate terms to a careful tenant.—'‘A. W.,” 88 Cromwell 


except cellar. 
Avenue, Highgate. 


Three good reception and 
Nothing underground 





ge erates 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMP. 
permission) from the Oornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


and DOWNSTATBRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


HLET, reprinted (by 








OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 

AJ TUITION for BACKWARD and DELICATE 

BOYS. Separate bed-rooms. Covered fives-court, 

Sea, &c.—Address, Rev. E.R. HELPS, 
rinklea, 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss YPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college fees included. 


ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 

_ HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 

at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 

ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 

for classes in public or private schools in or near 

London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 

be a oe in Lag <0 if a sufficient 

r of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Siachery Gens, w.c. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
College, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 














— GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
treet, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detailed information on application. 


LEON HOUSE 
COLCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


of PRincipaL—Mr. W. BRIGHTWELL. 
E the Pupils sent up to the University Local 
panminations, 95 per cent. have passed, 52 per cent. in 
h —~y In the College of Preceptors’ Examination 
; t 1884 a ey from this School took the first place 
in all England. 

Colchester is one hour and a quarter distant from 

. on. The locality is exceptionally salubrious, 

erms, 14 to 16 guineas per term. 





SCHOOL, 





HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS. 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
“T. §.,” Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N.W. 


A LADY, who holds a Higher 

Cambridge Certificate in Honours, and also one 
from a Training College, and has for several years 
had the organising and management of a department 
of a London High School, will be DISENGAGED at 
CHRISTMAS.—Address, “Y. B.,” Messrs, Warren, 
Hall, and Lovitt, Camden Road, N.W. 








RENCH and GERMAN for the 
ARMY in FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—Dr. 
AUCKENTHALER PREPARES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS in French and German, 
especially for the Army and other Examinations. 
Resident French, English, and German Masters 
careful supervision.—Address, La Villa Ouchy. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 











for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of S&S. 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
| ABERDARE HALL, CARDIFF, will be OPENED 
| on OCTOBER 5th for the accommodation of the 
Lady Students of the University College. 
Sessional Fee, £40. 
For information as to Scholarships, &c., application 
should be made to the Honorary Principal, 
The Hon, ISABEL BRUCE, 


ryn, 
Mountain Ash, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, ag 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th. 





¥rerrees UNIVERSITY. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law, and Medicine, on those who have pursued pre- 
scribed courses of study ina College of the Univer- 
sity, and have passed the necessary examinations. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Law) and an ENTRANCE EXAM- 
INATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will TAKE 
PLACE in OCTOBER, commencing on MONDAY, 
the 5th. 

Particulars as to these and other examinations, 
and as to courses of study, may be obtained from the 
istrar. T, BENTLEY, M.A., 

Manchester. Registrar. 
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ITY and GUILDS of LONDON IN- 
STITUTS. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Ex- 
hibition Road, S.W. 
Courses of Technical Instruction under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Henrici, .» F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof. Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S., will be commenced on TUES- 
DAY, October 6th. 
The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two years, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 
For further particulars, and for the prozramme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 
years of age. 

The College Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, 
£9. Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarsh'ps of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(witb free education, will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on 
October 5th. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, (ity Road, E.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


oT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
h MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory 
Address will be de’ivered by Timothy Holmes, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competition :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of 
medical men who have entered the School during the 
current year. 2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, 
open to all students commencing their studies, The 
subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 
French, or German an?! Elementary Physics, and the 
examination will be held on Monday, October 5th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
Octoker, 1884. Subjects—Elementary Biology, Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 4. A 
Scholarship, value £75, for students who bave entered 
during the current year and have passed the Oxford 
Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B, Subjects— 
Anatomy and Physiology, The examination for these 
Scholarships wil. be held during the month of October. 

The following exhibitions and prizes are also open 
to students:—The William Brown £100 Exhibition, 
the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32, tue Braskenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32, the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
logy, value £18, the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 103, the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 102, General 
Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 
students of £10 10s each, the Brodie Prize in Surgery, 
the Ac'an? Prize in Medicine, the Thompson Medal, 
and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships aud two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without ad litional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. Several 
paid appointments, including that of Ob-tetric Assis- 
tant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, 
are awarded yeirly vpon the recommendation of the 
Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be cbtained by 

application to 
WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 





MONDAY, 





PRINCIPAL, 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Oxford. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Canbridge. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED by the Principal, C, 
G, Alluw, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, M.A. 

The College has a Junior Department and a House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, Esq., 
M.A. 


New buildings, including boarding -houses upon the 
most improved principle, are being added. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
September 18th. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


(\ HEL’ LADIES’ 


{HELTENHAM 
COLLEGE. 

Applications for the Pearce Scholarship, value £30 
per annum, should be sent to the Secretary by Sep- 
tember 1-t. It is tenable by the Daughter of an 
Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary 
assistance, 


l aes ICAL TRAINING for MEN 
_ of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
cr English Farming, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Accommodation for Ten 
rospectus, apply ‘ SECRETARY,” 





Work, Mensuration, &c. 
Pupils. — For 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
SESSION 1865-86, 


The Winter Medical Session will be opened with an 
Introductory Address by Proressor BOWER, M.A, 
on Tuesday, October 27th, 1885. 

Complete courses on all the subjects of the Medical 
Curriculum are delivered within the University, and 
fully equipped Laboratories for practical instruction 
are connected with each department. In the 
Western Infirmary, which is in the immediate 
vicinity, ample means of Clivical and Pathological 
Study are afforded. The Fee for each Classis £3 3s. ; 
and the total minimum expenses for Classes, Hospital, 
and Graduation fees for M.B, and C.M. amount to 
about £90. 

Bursaries to the annual amonnt of £1150 may be 
held by Students during their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connected with the Course of 
Education and Examination required for the Degrees, 
and the Preliminary Examination required to be 
passed by Students before beginning Medical study, will 
be found in the University Calendar (by post 2s.); or 
a Syllabus of the Regulations, Fees, &c., may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. MOIR, Assistant Clerk 
of Senate. 


(" COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION, 1885-6. 

I, DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

Il. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and EN. 
GINEERING. 

Candidates for Admission in these Departments 
must not be under 14 years of age, and those under 
16 will be required to pass an Entrance Examination 
in English, Arithmetic, and “lementary Latin, to be 
held on OCTOBER 2np. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT of 
SURGERY (including 
ceutical Courses). 

Students are required, before entering, to have 
passed either the Entrance Examination in Arts, or 
the Preliminary Examination in the Victoria Uni- 
versity, or some other Preliminary Examination pre- 
scribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMEXT for WOMEN (223 Brunswick 
Street). Particulars of Scholarships tenable in this 
Department are included in the prospectus. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and 
IV. will commence on the 6TH, and in ILI. on the 
lst OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and 
IV. will commence on the 6TH, in III. on the Ist, and 
in V. on the 12TH OCLOBER. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of 
Entrance Exhibitions and Scholarships (14 in num ber, 
and varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum) 
may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Pixcadilly, 
Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


: helenae” COLLEGE 
TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARKS previously qualified CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Education and practical work under supervi:ion, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools, 

Inthe KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to piss the FROBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pa:s the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 
teaching. 

The College will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Strect, Bishopsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W. 





MEDICINE and 
the Dental and Pharma- 





for 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 

MIDDLESEX, N.W. Head Master.—R. F. 
WeymovutTH, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T. Jeffery, 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T. H. 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; E, W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond.; F. 
J. Edminson, M.A., Vict.; and others. Minister of 
School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 
Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres. 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School RE-OPENS 
THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, at the School, 


ae 
S ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
Heap Mistress—Miss DOVE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge. 
This School provides a thorough education at a 
moderate cost. Hous? girls received from the age of 9. 
NEXT TERM begins OCTOBER 2nd. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. ‘Tuble d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1885. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY lst 

to OCTOBER 3lst, 1885. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 


LEONARD'S SCHOOL, 











East Harptree, 


ristol. 





Derby, April, 1885. General Manager. 


~ 
IRMINGHA 
B FESTIVAL UO SICAL 


—_— 


In aid of the Funds of the General Hospita} 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THU 
FRIDAY, SAY, and 
August 25rH, 26TH, 27TH, and 287H,71893, 


PrincIPpaL VOCALISTS :—Mada F 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Maden pit. 
age A —— =. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Jean 

aas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, Mr, *, ¥08e 
and Signor Foli. r, Watkin Mille, 


Soro VIOLIN........... .. SENOR SARASATR 
CONDUCTOR. veseesesssecsseeeses HERR RICHTER 





BAND anp CHORUS or 590 PERFORMERS 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCRs, 
TuEspay Mornina, August 25th.— ELIJAH.” 
Tugspay Evenine.—NEW CANTATA, by 

FREDERIC H.CowEn, entitled “SLEEPING BEAUTY» 
composed for this Festival; and a MISCELLANEOYS 
SELECTION, including OVERTURE, by Wacyrr, 

WeEpNESDAY Mornina, August 26th.— MORS ET 
VITA,” composed expressly for this Festival } 
Monsieur CHARLES GOUNOD. y 

Wepnespay Evenine.—NEW CANTATA, by Mr, 
Tuomas ANDERTON, entitled *‘ YULE TIDE”. 
VIOLIN CONCERTO, composed by Mr. ALRxANpEp 
C. MackENZIE; and SYMPHONY, by Mr. EBENEZER 
Prout. 

THURSDAY Mornina, August 27th.— MES3IAq” 

THuRsDay Eveninc.—A NEW CANTATA, “THE 
SPECTRE’S BRIDE,” by Herr Anton Dyong 
(composed expressly for this Festival); Mr. Grp. 
STONE’S Latin Translation of ‘* ROCK OF AGES” 
composed by Dr. Brip@e, Organist of Westminster 
Abbey, 

Fripay Mornina, August 28th —NEW ORATORIO 
“THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN,” composed for 
this Festival by C. VILLIERS STANFORD; BEETHOVEN's 
“CHORAL SYMPHONY.” 

Fripay Eventne.—“ MORS ET VITA.” 





Tickets for Secured Seats for each 
Morning Performance 
For Unsecured Places..... 
For Secured Seats for eac 
formance ........ egatapusenh sswoacerestecancos take 01 
For Unsecured Places.. 0 













The StRANGERS'’ COMMITTEE will Ballot for and Select 
Places for persons (whether resident in Birmingham 
or not) who cannot conveniently attend to Bal.ot for 
their own places. 

Application to the Strangers’ Committee, accom* 
panied by the price of the places required, may be 
made, either personally or by let‘er, to R. H. Mn. 
WARD, Esq., the Chairman of that Committee, 4] 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Persons desirous of engaging Apartments are re- 
quested to make application, personally or by letter, 
to Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, Music Sellers, 
Colmore Row and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, where 
a Register of Lodgings may be inspected. 

Applications for detailed Programmes to be address. 
ed to Mr. Rosert L. Impey, Secretary to the Festival 
Committee, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


R° YAL ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER. 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 








Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble. 
minded youth. The establishment is uuder efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 


Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be bad 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hil, 

Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &.—For 
terms and fall information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 
_ CHANCERY LANE SAFE 

DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoocup 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. : 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 








writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 
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pISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 
CHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDO 


H" : 
w AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In a4 s Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 

Post Orders Promptly Exccuted. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
 ————— 








i of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
snp by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


conti Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Bienen nts, ty Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.3., 
QCULIST OPTICIAN, 14s OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
ting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


i lly Subscribed _... coe vee £2,500,000 
Outed "ss Special Trust for Life ms 
Policyholders about i : we «875,000 


Tora INVESTED FUNDS Upwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds s+ £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


‘UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Paid-np Capital ... ww. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aan aes .. £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 
 acalaciag ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BFEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THR 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wrst-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WIWULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLIsHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ye 
WILLIAM C. TLODOMALD Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, S$ Secretaries, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS ealculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 
he Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

nag Colds, &e,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
n, 





and security of the Assured, as follows: 


one year from their date: 


Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 
Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


as at December 31st, 1886. 


application, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


of health. 
is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


Edinburgh, July, 1885. 





|: eee & Co.”2s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


Ported MEATS. Also, 





JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, and JELWY, andother 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
; GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S +yrygs CARACAS COCOA. 


| **A most delicious and valuable 
larticle.’’—Standard. 





| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
cocoa! RY’S: COCOA — EXTRACT. 
| ‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated. 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Changes of 
temperature and weather frequently upset 
persons who are most careful of their health, 
and particular in their dict. These corrective, 
purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are the best 
remedy for all defective action of the digestive 
organs. They augment the appetite, strengthen the 
stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all that is 
noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills are com- 
posed of rare balsams, unmixed with baser matter, 
and on that account are peculiarly well adapted for 
the young, delicate, and aged. As this peerless 
medicine has gained fame in the past, so will it pre- 
serve it in the future by its renovating and invigorating 
qualities, and its impossibility of its doing harm. 





The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 


Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, B.C. 


OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 

The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitable, no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a loss. At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
inoreased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. 

New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £ 920 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 
unchallengable on any ground but fraud, 
POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 
In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 


Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards, 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 
STOVES, RANGES. 


Disu-Covers, 

Urns and KETTLES. 
Batus and 

TOILET WARE. 
Hot-Arr STOVES. 
BEDSTEADS and 


FENDER CuRBS, 
Fire BRASSES. 
Tea-TRAYSs. 
Dog GRATES. 
Tite Hearrus. 
Coat Boxes. 
CuTLery and BEDDING. 
ELEcTRO-PLATE. CABINET FURYITURE. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &e. 
BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 

RE-STUFFED, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, ani HOT-WATER Work.  ESTI- 
MATES FREE. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles, 

Orders of £5 and upwards CARRIAGE Parp to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 8&8 
(late 39), Oxford Street, W., &c. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 
COLZA OIL, Best, 23 94 per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, ls. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Roy: Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap MASTER. 
The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, 
M.A. (Cantab, and kona. ), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Madallist, Prizeman, and late Examiner in the University of 
London, Member of the New Testament Revision Company. Assisted 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of Oxford, London, and Dublin. 
Special Classes for Higher Oommercial Instruction. 
Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Workshops are attached to the School. 
n, Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. 


on WEDNESDAY, September 16th.—For further information 
apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The Leys, Cambridge. 


Classical and Modern Sides. 


to all boys; also “grire Pianoforte, Or 
The AUTUM N TERM will COMMENC 


by thirteen Masters, ten being 


Drawing is taught 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 

N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





PEAR S’ 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOA P 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS | 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpiscturers 
BANBURY. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 


ISKY. 
Tint Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“a. sae E, FULL FLAVOR, 


D GOOD SPIRIT 
— pitas PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
** Unquestionably as fine a 


ecimen as one could 
wish to see.’—JuRORS’ AWARD, 


ork Exhibition, 1883, 


rincipal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


Limited, 


——————___ 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIRG 





The WATERS of HERCULEs, 
E. D. Gerarp, Author of “ Beata,” “ B 
Neighbour,” &e, 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 64. 6a ay 


“This is a very fine novel...... For th 
its plot,‘ The Waters of Hercules’ phy yin. at 
thousand.”—St. James’s Gazette, Sina 


“* The Waters of Hercules” is distingn: 

the run of contemporary fiction by i ore M 
———- and of treatment. There is, ind hs 
oubt that it is among the most remarkal 

the year.”—Pall Mall Gazet‘c, be nowt 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a 


a By James Carron, M.A, Post A., 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES, 
By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Illus. 
trations by the Author. Post 8vo, 143, 
“A most delightful and entertaining book.. 
accounts of Newfoundland, of the primitive life of the 
colonists, and of the misdeeds of the French, are not 


. important but highly entertaining.’ '—Vanity 
Mair, 


The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities 
and Romance. By James WILSON Hyg, Saper. 
intendent in the General Post-Office, Edinbuy, gh. 
New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous lee 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The whole of the volume is so full of fascination 

e. once taken up, it is difficult to lay it down,”— 

umes. 


“*An extremely readable and meritorious book.""~ 
St. James’s Gazette, 


*‘This volume is a storehouse of amusing 
anecdotes.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


An ILL-REGULATED MIND. A 


Novel. By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “4 
Dreamer.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HUGH MOORE. A Novel. By Evelyn 


Stone. 2 vols. crown 8vu, 17s, 


“This is a particularly bright and pleasant story, 
.ewA Story which bristles with life.”—Standard, 


“Ts alively and readable book.” —Saturday Review, 


“Very brightly written, with good taste and good 
feeling.” —Daily News. 


“There is freshness and life in this story, and it is 
told in a simple, easy, and graceful style,”—St, 
James’s Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 183. 
MBUSHES and SURPRISES. 
Being a Description of some of the most 
famous instances of the Leading into Ambush and 
the Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. With a Portrait of 
General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. By Colonel 
G. B. MALLESON, C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ The Decisive 
Battles of India,’ hao 
g a W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





i ie ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE OFFICES.—See the BUILDER 
(4d, by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s); also the 
Late Professor Donaldson, by G. Goodwin, F.RS.; 
the Marseilles Main Driinage Scheme; Llanberis 
Church—Art Furniture at the Inventions—The “Cen- 
tury Guild ’’—The De la Warr Tomb, Broadwater 
Church, Sussex — The Architectur al Association 
Annual Excursion—The Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmed. 


a ae 





LASSIFICATIONS of the 
. SCIENCES,” by Professor Rospert FLINT, 
LL.D. “The REVISED ENGLISH VERSION 
of “_ OLD TESTAMENT.” By Professor C. A. 
Briaas, D.D.—See the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 
for JULY, 1885. 3s 6d. 
Edinburgh: T, and T, Crark, 38 George Street. 





THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 





MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 
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SO—<— ‘ 
WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
EW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


nORINCE OF DARKNESS. 


A By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh.” ‘‘ A Dog with a Bad Name,’ &c. 
a Next week will be ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
Mr. F. C. PHILLIP’S NEW NOVEL, 


“AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 





aa 





~NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
NOW READY at all LIBRARIES. 


I. 

the SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of 

“Great Porter Square,” “ Grif,” “The House of White Shadows,” &c., 3 vols. 

“yt is rare to meet with so fresh and original a story, and one that is of such 
engrossing interest.”—Morning Post. 


Il. 
COMEDIES from a COUNTRY SIDE. By W. Outram 
TerstraM, Author of “Julian Trevor.” lyol.7s6d. ‘ i 
“The smartest of modern social satirists...... When Mr, Tristram published his 
‘Julian Trevor’ we compared him to Thackeray, and his new work gives us no 
cause to modify our opinion.—Society, 


Il, 
The FLOWER of DOOM. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Love and Mirage,”’ &c., 1 vol. 6s, _ ; 
“Original in conception, and told with uumistakable grace and pathetic 
power.’ —Scofsman. aed oy , ~. 
_ A NEW COOKERY Book. ei 
PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: General ;dints on Foods 
and Drinks. By the Author of ‘‘ Reminiscene.s wfan “sad Bohemian.” Cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 
“ Capital recipes _ ery hints, interspersed with many gossipy anec- 
»_St, James's Gazette, 
tr ‘ts fresh and attactive treatment of a hackneyed theme...... A de- 
lightfal volume.”—Topical Times, ; ; 
‘4 remarkable book, cleverly written, full of thought, and brimming over 
with original suggestions.” —British Confectioner. 
herrea 


—_—— 











“A splendid hook.” —Life. 
SONGS from the NOVELISTS. Edited by W. Davenport 
Apams. Feap 4to, 12s 6d. 
“The publishers, a3 well as the editor, have displayed perfect ta:te in the pro- 
duction of the work.’’—L’fe. 


The NEW LIFE of VICTOR HUGO. 
VICTOR HUGO: his Life and Work. By G. Barnett 
SuitH. With an Engraved Portrait of Hugo. Cloth extra, 6s. 
“The only book which relates the fall story of Hugo's life...... It is written 
with much brightness and vivacity.”—North British Mail, 


VICTOR HUGO’S ROMANCE. . 

The OUTLAW of ICELAND: a Romance. Translated 
from the French of Vicror Hvco (Han a@’Islande) by Sir GitperT CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. [This day. 

Mr. Swinburne, in the Nineteonth Century, says:—Touched here and there with 
genuine humour, terror, and pathos, it is not less wonderful than are the author's 
first odes for ease and force and freshness and fluency.” 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
MADAM VILLARI’S NEW NOVEL. 
CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, Author 
of ‘* On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 21s, 

**She writes in a straightforward and unaffected style, which makes her story 

satisfactory reading.” —Athenewm. 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, Author of ‘“ Hagar,” 


‘* Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” &. Crowa 8yvo, 43 61 (post 


free). (Just ready. 
ORATORY. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited 
by Prof. ALEx. JoHnston. 3 vols. Roxburgh binding, gilt tops, in elegant 
cloth box, 15s. [ Ready. 

“By way of conclusion, we venture once more to strongly recommend it to our 
readers, It will increase their knowledge of mankind in general, and will help 
them to better understand a great and friendly nation.’’—Saturday Review, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be HAPPY to SEND 
(post-free on application), a COPY of their CATALOGUE, con- 
taining a LIST of 2s, 2s Gd, 3s 6d, 5s, and 6s POPULAR 
NOVELS, together with a LARGE NUMBER of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular 
Novel Series are the following :—The Author of “ Molly Bawn,” the 
Author of “John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, Sce 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Roperr Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, &c. 

* An excellent and opportune hand-book,.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. By 


R. 8. Musuet, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Up#Am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NEW WORK by Miss CLEVELAND, | 
Sister of the Petes, Sse Sarg and Mistress of the F I T M E N T Ss 


White House. 

Now ready, in choice cloth binding, 6s 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S POETRY, 
And other Studies, including a Series of Historical 
Essays on the Middle Ages, 

By ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


Manufactured by 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The BOOK of the SEASON. 





BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4d). 
ae STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 





London: J, and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, E.C., and all Bookstalls. 


NEW WORK by “ CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, handsomely 
printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
“ CAVENDISH,” Author of “The Laws and Princi- 
ples of Whist,” &c. Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
2 BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Pecetal Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
OBERT G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., &e. 
piondon : C. MircHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
eet Street ; SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


STAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 

B should read a little BOOK, written by Mr, B. 

miner, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
lan 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
itmingham, Free for thirteen stamps, 











The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm, 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


( 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA _ and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S POPULAR NOVELS 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





By HAMILTON AiDE. 


Carr of Carrlyon. | 


Sr __ 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow ? | 


Valerie’s Fate. 





By BESANT and RICE. 


Ready-Money Morti- 
bo , 


y- 
With Harp & Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft, 
The Golden Butterfly. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

Ten Years’ Tenant. 

Chaplain of the Fleet. 





By WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Condi- 
_ tions of Men. -_ 





The Captains’ Room. 
Allina Garden Fair. 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. 


Chronicles of No- 


Man’s Land. 





By BRET 

An Heiress of Red Dog 

Luck of Roaring 
Camp. 


HARTE. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
Flip. 





By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Annan Water. 


The New Abelard. 

The Martyrdom of 
Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 





By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 





Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to 
Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 





Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
Blacksmith & Scholar. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. 
The Fickwiek Fapers 





Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


A Point of Honour. — | 


Archie Lovell. 





By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Felicia. | 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bella Donna. 
Polly. 





Kitty. 


Never Forgotten. 





The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 





By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 


One by One. 
A Real Queen. 





By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World 
Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 





Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the 
Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 





By WILLIAM GILBERT. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
James Duke. 


The Wizard of the 
Mountain. 





By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 





By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 


Dast. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


Prince Saroni’s Wife. 





By VICT 


OR HUGO. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


Thornicroft’s Model. 


| The Leaden Casket. 


Self-Condemned. © 





- By JEAN 


INGELOW. 


Fated to be Free. 


The Dark Colleen. 


‘By HARRIETT JAY. 


| Queen of Connaught. 





y HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Onkshote Castle. 


| Number Sevente: p. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 


The Atonement of 


Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
U nder which Lord ? 


| With a Silken Thread. 
Rebel of the Family. 
‘“* My Love!’ 

Tone. 


“By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


Waterdale Neigh- 


bours. 


My Enemy’s 


Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 


By GEORGE 
Paul Faber. 


Maid of Athens. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 


MACDONALD. 
| Thomas Wingfold. 








By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. 


| Lost Rose. 





By W. H. 


MALLOCK. 


The New Republic. 





By FLORENCE ‘MARRYAT. | 


Open! Sesame! 
Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 


By D. CHRIS 
A Life’s Atonement. 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


TIE MURRAY. 
By the Gate of the 





A Model Father. Sea. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
Coals of Fire. Hearts. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 
By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. Pascarel. 
Strathmore. Signa. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castlemaine. Moths. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 


Pipistrello. 

A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. 

In Maremma. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. 





By MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

Stolen White 
_ Elephant. 


An Idle Excarsion. 

A Pleasure Trip on 
the Continent of 
Europe. 





By SARAH TYTLER. 


What She Came Thro 


ugh. The Bride’s Pass. 





By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


By J. 8S. 
Cavalry Life. 


WINTER. 
| Regimental Legends. 





By EDMU 
Castaway. 
Land 


ND YATES. 
| The Forlorn Hope. 
at Last. 











——n Rad JAM |s PAYN, 
ost Sir Massingberd | Hum 
A Perfect Treasure. Like "patheee a 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Son. 
Murphy’s Master. A Mari Residenca 
A County Family. Married Beneath. 
At Her Mercy. Him. 3 
A  Woman’s Ven-/} Mirk Abbey. 
geance, Not Wooed, bat t Won, 
Cecil’s Tryst. £200 Rew : 
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